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Tne Postage of this Part to Great Britain, the Continent, the United States, or Canada, is Twopence. 
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“Will he no’ come back 
again?” By J. Epmon- 


ston SAxByY. XxXv., XXvVI. 


A Glimpse of Athens and 
By Rev, 
W. Urwick, ma. . . . 


David Wilkie, R.A. . . 


Memorable Scenes in the 
House of Commons, xu. 


New Greece. 


Jacqueline D’Entremont . 


Music. The Snow on the 
Thréshold. By Opoarpvo 
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Misjudged; or, The Trou- 


bles of a City Man. 


XVIl.— XXII. 


York Industrial Schools . 
London School Board . . 


Christmas Song .... 


Ruined by Driak 


Varieties . 
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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED, . 
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THE PERFECTION 


OF PREPARED. COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors, TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





NO- BREAKFAST TABLE 18 COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 





Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 








LAYETTES. 
List No.1 - £5 50 ‘ist No. r - . = - £25 6 4 
List No.2 - - - £11 2 3 List No. 2 - - £3512 9 
List No. 3 - £2511 8 List No.3 - .- 3 -» - £51 6 9 
List No.4 - - £47 6 9 \ , ; ): List No, 4. - . ~ . - £70 69 
List No. 5" - - £3 0 4 List No.5 - +. + 4 = £8 49 
* A sptcialité for warm climates. Christening Bobes & Gioaks, 8, 4; &5Gs, FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 87, PICCADILLY. 








BRIDAL. TROUSSEAUX. 


WwW. 





Diploma of Merit, Vienna, 18738. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


<P> Neetham’s Polishing Paste <= 


For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia Metal Goods, &c., &c. 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


Order Melbourne, 1880. 





Sold Retail everywhere. 





WRIGHT'S 


“Te is the only true Antiseptic Soap.”—Brit. Medical Yournal, 
Recommended by the entire Medical Faculty. 


(THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SCAP) 


Unrivalled for the Complexion. 


GOAL TAR 


IT IS NOT A NOVELTY, FOR THE PUBLIC HAVE USED.IT FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


Proprietors: W. V. WRIGHT & Co., Southw 


“Tn our hands it has proved most effective 
in Skin Diseases.” —Lancet. 


Refuse spurious imitations, and avoid Biack 

Tar Soap, as it is only made from refuse’ 
To bs’ had of all Chemists, Perfumers, 
and Medicine Vendors, &c., through- 


out the civilised world. S 1 A i 


Mr, J. 
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**Is now adopted ares one of the leading 
Materials of the da all Ladies wit 
any pretensions to Soa ion.’’--Le Follet. 


** Soft, lustrous, and not liable to grease or cut. 
Suitable for wear in or out of mourning. 
Court Circular. 


BLACK 


By Special Warrant PRICES: FROM 

to Her Majesty, 1837. 5/6 to 10/6 per yd. 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 24 inches wide. 
Dresses Carriage Paid. TEN MEDALS. 


Parcels forwarded ze,’ all parts of the Six Royal Appointments. 


“eae POPLIN 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
R. A. & Co. are receiving many letters from 

31, College Green, 
DUBLIN. 


uurchasers expressing their perfect satis- 
action. 


R. ATKINSON & CO. 





THE INROADS OF DECAY 


are averted, the teeth are ren- 
dered white and sound, and the 
breath becomes delightfully frag- 
rant by the daily use of 


ROWLANDS’ \: 
oponTo, | | 


the purest, most wes and 
non-gritty Tooth Powder ever 
used. Ask any Chemist for 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 
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Made from the Pure Jelly of Petroleum. 


Tus is the only safe application to the hair, particularly for 
the young of either sex, as it keeps the head cool, free from 
dandruff, and promotes growth. 

The Lancet and all other eminent authorities strongly recom- 
mend its use. Pamphlets free. 

CAUTION.—Only genuine in bottles enclosed in card boxes. 
Prices, 6d., 1s., and 4s, The latter white in colour, and very 
expensively perfumed. 


N 'URIN . 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO COM — a). 
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41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


SPECIAL 
| NOTICE. 


THE FINEST 
Mr. J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.D.S., SurGeon-DentTistT, has succeeded 


BEVERAGE EVER 
PRODUCED. 
in adapting Artificial Life-like Teeth to "the mouth without extracting any Of Chemists, and 


loose teeth or old stumps. These Teeth are fitted without any unsightly TH F OR | G | NAL SPARKLING sae. a 


wires, by means of suction skeleton frames. Charges :—3s. 6d. per tooth 








complete ; 20s. per set, complete. Consultation and every information free, : Manufacturers : 

daily, from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M., at THE HOLBORN DENTAL SURGERY, TO % IC BEVE RAGE Packuam & Co., 

37, AIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,W.C. (directly opposite Chancery Lane). Croybon. 
Att CasEs guaranteed for SEVEN years. ELEGANT, GANT, NOURISHING. AND SUSTAINING. 





HEATING OR WARMING STOVES 


FOR MINERAL OIL. 


MUSTARD. 


y 0 
RIPPINGILLE'S PATENT are the only perfect Oil Stoves. Quelity Made, 
They burn without smoke or smell, are perfectly safe, require no pipes or that the 





fittings, are unequalled for warming Greenhouses Bedrooms, Offices, Halls, BEST POSSIBLE. 
Damp Rooms, &c. To save plants from frost and damp they are unrivalled. sae j 
Price from a few shillings. Ilustrated List free from Send your name and address for a threepenny 2 oz. tin, just to try what 


absolutely pure Mustard 1s like in QuALiTy, PuNGENcy, and FLavovr. 


THE HOLBORN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY, Only half the quantity of ordinary mustards need be used. It will be sent 











118, HOLBORN, LQNDON. FREE and rost FREE on receipt of name and address. Works—CITY RD., 
Say where you saw thts Advertisement. LONDON. Established over 2co years. 
THE WANT OF THE DAY. 
T 1 it C hl ey Makes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider-like Materials. Once used, 
always wanted. Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers in Packets, 1d , 3d., 


and 6d. each. Prepared only by 
T. CRITCHLEY, Wholesale Druggist, BLACKBURN, 
AND 2, AUSTRALIAN AvENuE, Lonpon, E.C. 


et arch Gt 








Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA 


EXTRACT 


Is guaranteed to be perfectly pure Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more w holesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. Hassatt. 
“Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoppart, F.I.C , F.C.S,, City Analyst. 


Try also FRWYZ’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation.” 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
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Which has obtained the highest 
Awards wherever — exhibited. 
Unlike other preparations for 
similar purposes, it leaves no 
trace of grease ordirt, but imparts 
a beautiful mirror-like gloss, not 
liable to be sullied by the touch 
of the hand, hot plates, &c. 





FOR SPRING CLEANINGS USE 


Sold by Grocers, 
Chemists, Ironmongers, 
Cabinet Makers, etc., etc. 





= Victoria Park, 
se SHEFFIELD. 




















1UTION—Sce that the NAME is on ny & Bottle, and beware of cheap imitations. 





i To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 
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JOHN PIGGOTT, 





Please send for Price List. 
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115 and 116, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





Hemstitched. 
For Ladies, 611 


CAMBRIC For Cifiarene : 113 
» Gentlemen, 7/9 


Pocket- » Ladies, 2/11 


~ 

: » Gentlemen; 4/9 3. 
handkerchiefs. NOTE,—Handkerchiefs go by post for 4d, to 
All Pure Flax. 6d.doz. cxtra Collars, 8d. to 4d.; Cuffs, 6d, 


“The Cambrics of ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a world. 
weicte Care. —7 9 Ouce. Irish Damasks & Household 


Fish Napkins, .. 3/11 per doz. 
; Dinner ,, xs —_—- 


Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 3/11 
to finest quality made. 
Royal Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yds, 
wide, from 1/11 per yard. 


MOS 


Samples and 
Price List Post Free 
direct from the 
Manufacturers. 




















Collars, Ladies’ and Children’s, 3/11, Gentle- 
men's, 4/11 and 6/11 per doz, 


Shirts, Best 4-fold Linen Fronts, &c., 35/6 per Fine Linens and Linen Diapers 
half-doz. (to measure, 2/- extra}. : yard wide, 1/- per yard,’ 


Cuffs, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 
5/11 to 10/9 per doz, 
ee 


Our Real Shetland Wool Shawl, 2 yards 
square, post free at 1/10, is a marvel. 














Seen ese + 


SPECIAL.—We have prepared a richly illuminated Enamelled Case, adapted for postal 
transmission, and suitable for enclosing articles for presentation, AT A COST OI 
6d. EACH, with the mottoes, “WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON,” or 
“WITH BEST WISHES.” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, “ovaries BELFAST. 












G WHY CUT YOUR FINGERS? 


GUARD ERECTS ITSELR “26 








Photographs of Pictures Sacred and Secular, carte-dle-visite 
size at 14d, each, cabinets at 6d. each, 

Photographs from the Dresden Gallery, cabinets 1d. cach, 
Photographs of Original Paintings of the Old Masters in 
the Pitti Palace, Uffizi Gallery, Vatican) &c., &c. 

. Photographs of Statuary in the above Galleries. 
Photographs of Original Paintings of Modern Masters, 

‘ cabinets, 8d_each ; larger-sizes, os. 6d. and 4s. 
Photographs of Antique and Modern Statuary, carte-ce- 

visite size. 2d, each; cabinets, 6d. each, 

Photographs of Cats and Dogs, from life. 

Views of London, English Scenery, Cathedrals, &c. 
i g ' Views of Scotch Lake and Mountain Scenery. 

Views of Paris and Versailles. . 

Views of Rome, Florence, Milan; Naples, Xc. 

Views of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Views of Palestine and the Holy Land. 

Views of Egypt, Nubia, and the Nile. 

Stereoscopic Slides, froin 6s. per dozen. 

Coloured Relief Scraps, in newest designs, a superior class of goods, very artistic 

Beautiful Chromos, for screens and scrap-books, very charming, 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the above, gratis, on application, 

Selections sent on approval, 


New Catalogue of Foreign Postage Stamps and Albums, post free, ad, Prospectus 





Views of Belgium, 
Views of Berlin. 
Views of Switzerland and the Alps. 


gratis. 


WINCH BROTHERS, Fine Art Publishers, COLCHESTER, 


BUMSTED’S 
ROYAL BRITISH TABLE 


SALT 


AND SEA SALT 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 








A PRETTY PRESENT FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Child's Companion Annual. 


A Hanpsome Gtrt-Book ror YounG Peop.e, 
The Frontispiece is a fine Coloured Engraving, entitled “‘ Family Cares,” 
and the volume is full of Superior Lllustrations by HARrison WEIR, 
STANILAND, Barnes, and other well-known Artists, : 


1s. 6d. in ornamental cover; 2s. cloth beards, with Coloured Design cn 
side ; 28. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Lonpon : 56, PATERNOSTER Row, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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i THE NEW 
ae LANTERN. 
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So much has this instrument been improved in construction and in optical 
qualities, that it is fairly entitled to be called the New Lantern. _Itis now, 
without exception, the best and cheapest instrument for Societies having 
frequent exhibitions. The result obtained by the ‘Triplex Wick with Paraffin 
is second only tothe Lime Light. It gives a clear well-defined picture of 
9 to 10 feet diameter. When Lime Light is used (for which it can be readily 
adapted) a splendid picture, of 12 to 20 feet, is obtained. 

Prices, with Triplex Wick Lamp for Paraffin or any of the lighter Mineral 
Oils, £4 4s. With apparatus for Lime Light in addition, £8 12s. A liberal 
discount is allowed to Societies. 

The EXHIBITION LANTERN is another instrument got up witha 
similar object in view—namely, to obtain a good distinct picture with an 
instrument of moderate price, and easily used. It is, of course, not to be 
compared with the first-named in efficiency, but its price would be a 
recommendation to some. Price 30s. 

Large variety of Slides to choose from. Magic Lantern Entertainments 
arranged for. “Terms and lists of subjects on application. 

Cheaper Instruments for Children from 38. 6d. cach upwards. 


JAMES BROWN, 
76, ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


Latest Novelties for Christmas and the New Year. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and «ddress of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter “ie title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Many MSS. are at the Office of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” and ‘‘ Sunday at Home” without Names or Addresses. If the titles and 
time of sending, with stamps for postage, are forwarded, some of these Manuscripts may be restored. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at ‘their discretion, to publish such 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

To Advertisers.—SPECIAL NOTICE. The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. For terms, 
etc., apply to the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


POSTAL NOTICE. 
THE HOME POSTAGE OF THIS PART IS TWOPENCE, INSTEAD OF THREE-HALFPENCE AS USUAL. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the recent reductions in the Postal Rates for Foreign 
Book Parcels. The Monthly Parts of the “LEISURE HOUR” can now be forwarded to any 
of the Continental countries, to the United States, and Canada, AT THE SAME RATE AS FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN. Any Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the Parts, The Book 
Post is, in many cases, the only way of reaching friends and relatives abroad, by whom the Parts 
will be welcomed. 

















GIRLS OWN PAPER.| BOY’S OWN PAPER. 
The “9 of THE atygo Le st apt ee in his a [SS 

+ = > . , 1 
fre November part, published Oct, 25, price Sixpence} promises | F§ OOTBALL SEASON. 
among other important and striking features, the following 


valuable series of articles, interesting alike to all lovers and WITH THE DECEMBER PART 





students of music : 
How to Play Beethoven’s Sonatas. Three (fue Srconp Parr or THz New Votume), NOW READY, 
gt papers of much practical value to pianoforte players. By IS PRESENTED 
dy Benepicr. 
How to Sing, being helpful and instructive articles A DOUBLE-PAGE PLATE, 
on Practising the Voice, How to Sing Ballads, and How to Render PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF THE 


Sacred Music. By Mme. EpitH Wynne. 


Mam clhiand. ee, | Famous English Football Players, 1884. 


ALSO, A SERIES OF 
BALLAD PICTURES, THE PART ALSO CONTAINS 
Being a collection of high art Engravings, specially prepared for THE 
GIRL’S OWN PAPER, to illustrate the subjects of dor modem popular A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
ballads. 


1. LONDON BRIDGE. By Ciara Monrasa. BY DR. IRVINE, 

2. IN: THE ge ee By CHar LES GREEN. ON 

3. MY QUEEN. By H, Etten Epwarps. = o 2 

{ THE LOST CHORD. By J. K. Jouxsros. RUGBY FOOTBALL; and Howto Excel in it, 
utc., etc. eee ee 


New Songs, Duets, Pianoforte Solos, etc., specially composed for ‘THE 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER, will be contributed by Mme. Satnron-Dovsy, Sir , 
Jcettwus BENEDICT, BrxrHoLp Tours, JoserH Barnsy, Ciro. PinsuTtt, TH E BOY S OWN PAPER. 
Corsrorp Dick, Dr. Hinton, E. M. Lort, Mrs. Tom Tay or, and others. New Volume Just Commenced. 


“ The Leisure Hour ” Office, 56, Paternoster Rov. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





i ETN. LAMPS | BEAUTIFULLY- COLOURED RELIEF SCRAPS, 

HOR ETON oJ] mNAS 10 50 TRANSFER PICTURES, 12 BIRTHDAY, 

12 Varieties, all unused, including Persia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, CHRISTMAS, AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS, TWO LOVELY 

pg, aon werd ar hy ne rien rere Seca Lee CHROMOS, ONE ILLUMINATED SCRIPTURE TEXT, 
20 Varieties, all wnuscd, including China, Nicaragua, Bhopal, Cyprus, a 

Re., néerfree, 29, 4. pay Sven» | FOUR FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHS, AND AN ALMANACK 

50 Varieties, all used, including Turkey, Egypt, Chili, Greece, &c., post- FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS! 


free, 7d. The whole of the above articles will be sent post paid to any address on receipt 
50 Varieties, all used, including Don Carlos, Deccan, Portuguese Indies, of Fourteen Penny Postage Stamps, cash returned if not approved of, 

Tuscany, Japan, &c., post-free, 1s. 1d _ Price List of Fancy Stationery, &c., gratis and post free. The Trade supplied. 
Ntvstres J eda Price List of Foreign Stamps, Albuins, &c., gratis. 


Ilustvatedé12 page Prospectus gratis. Price Catalogue with nearly 2,000 Ilustrations, 


Address: WHITFIELD, KING, & Co. (L. 122), Ipswich. 








* STANLEY, GIBBONS, & Co., 8, Gower Street, London, W.C. ESTALLISHED 1860. 


The Original Patent Cloth, woven from finer 
yarns than any other, and is consequently 
softer and lighter to the touch ‘and_ richer 
looking. Extremely difficult to distinguish 
from the finest Lyons velvet. The dye is the 
best that can be produced; the Colour, a 
rich Blue-Black, is quite permanent, and 
3 will not show any casual drops of moisture, 
ih UP such as velveteens usually contract in process 
A Bo yi Re Ne of wearing. 
ts (C4 ¥ : The ** QUEEN ” says :—‘‘ The sample we have seen 
> ea Be SSN Mi has every appearance of excellence, and approaches more 
pP nearly to the finish of Lyons velvet than most of the 








_ a> ADCH sist 
- velveteens usually met with.” 
The *‘ LADIES’ GAZETTE OF FASHION” says : 
: S —‘* The finish is excellent, and its softness and silkiness 


of texture to be highly commended. In the touch it 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. possesses quite that of the best velvet.” 
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BEDROOM 
SUITES wise: scm. 


FIRST CLASS FURNITURE. 


BEDSTEADS | 


IN WOOD, IRON, & BRASS, 





From 63 to 200 Guineas, 


In various Woods, Inlaid, &c. 


CURTAINS. 
ART CURTAINS. 


The largest and choicest 
selection of all the new materials 
for Curtains and the Covering of 
Furniture. Some of these are 
also used by Ladies for Dresses, 
Rich Silk, Tapestries, and, in 
fact, every artistic material in 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


10,000 to select from, 
8s. 9d. to 30 Guineas each, 


CRETONNES. 


5,000 Pieces. 
CRETONNE CHINTZ, 


The largest stock of this new 
and fashionable material in Lon- 
don. Some new and exclusive 
Designs just received, not to bo 
obtained elsewhere. ‘Those who 
study taste should see these 





stock, 


TURKEY 
CARPETS A 000 sa 


The Largest FURNISHING Establishment in the World. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


goods before ordering. 


PERSIAN 
CARPETS ,i0° 3, 





UNDER ROYAL AND IMPERIAL PATRONAGE. 


“Nonpareil” 


LYONS FACE 


Velveteen 


AN ENTIRELY NEW FABRIC. 
ubstitute tor LYONS SILK VELVET. 


The Climax of 
Improvements. 


Substitute for 
Fine Texture-—Rich full-toned Colours—Great depth of immov- 
able Pile—Superb in make, dye, and finish—-Unequalled in every 
respect, possessing in perfection all the modern improvements in 
Velveteens, without their many defects—Can be worn with all 
kinds of Dress Materials. Ladies should insist on having the 
‘‘Nonpariel,” and refuse to be persuaded into buying any other. 


The Name, ‘‘ NONPAREIL,” ts Stamped on the Back of every Yard. as well as@ 
full Guarantee for the wear of the Fast Pile quatities. Of all First-class Drapers, 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL, TAKE 
, It absorbs all acidity ané BRAGG’S 
Rrage's 











impure gases in the stomath 
CHARCOAL 


and bowels, and thus gives a 







hewlthy t 
bl. to the whole BISCUITS 
system. In Tins, 
Nature's ep eta e Stik p* “e 4s. 
Purifier. EME C 1 each. 
| Of all 
Sn tn, ie come ar C O a Pe theo 











BLACK 
LEAD. 


RILLIANT!! CLHAN!! NO DUST!! 
CAUTION. ewan of Common Imititations of the ‘“‘ DOME 
BLACK LEAD” (manufactured from cheap materials) resembling the 
“DOME” in shape but NoT IN QUALITY. These are sometimes offered 


because they afford a LARGER PROFIT. 
% oicmen- E, JAMES & SONS, PLYMOUTH. 


& OILMEN. 





SOLE 
MAKERS, 











L. J. THEOBALD & COMPANY'S SPECIAL WINTER ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








The want ‘of ath athorough good Magic 
Lantern with first-class Slides (not 
daubs) suitable for . Presents, has long 
been felt, and we believe that we have 
adequately i] hw Be by our 
sets of BIJO NTERNS AND 
SLIDES. Pamen we eri at this special 
season at a remarkably low price, rely- 
ing onan enormous sale to repay us. 
Every article throughout is of the very 
best make and finish. 

No. 1 set comprises Best English 
Magic Lantern, brass front slide holder, 
rackwork lamp, and silvered reflector, 
set of 6-in. Bijou slides, 36 comic figures, 
y landscapes, and tales, 2 comic moving 
slides, r moving lever slide, 2 slides for Chinese fireworks, and 2 moving panorama slides. 
Price all complete, ros. 6d. Shows a 3-ft. picture on the Screen. 

Yo. 2 contains a similar assortment of slides to the above, only in a larger size and 
witha No. 2 Magic Lantern. Price complete, 14s. 6d. Showsa 4-ft. picture on the Screen. 
. 3-—Largest size made in the Bijou sets. Very suitable for a Special Present. 
Price ats. Shows a 5-ft. picture on the Screen. 


THE EXHIBITOR’S ACME LANTERN AND SLIDES. 
THE WORLD'S WANT SUPPLIED. 
Especially made for Exhtbitors, Large Schools, Private Parties, &c. 
ThisLantern is what is termed 
the New Mineral Oil a 
and burns paraftin oil, giving 
light equal to 65 Pan a 9 
case, all complete, it measures 
only 15-in. by 6-in. by 1o-in., so 
is extremely portable. The 
body is made of Russian iron, 
warranted not to rust or blister. 
It is fitted with a patent reful- 
gent lamp, having two large flat 
wicks, double 
achromatic 
condensors of 
34in. diameter, 
sh} and also double 
focussing lens, 
fitted with rack 
work = 
ments. his 
—— lantern gives 
more than 
double the 
amount of illu- 
~ mination given 
by the ordinary 
lanterns, and 
will throw a 
picture on the 
Screen of 12-ft. 
diameter. The 
any time without 




















lantern is so arranged that the lime-light apparatus 


can be added at 
alteration, and will then give a 2o-ft. picture, 

With the lantern is given two dozen slides, illustrating Nursery Tales, Scripture Views, 
or Natural History (as desired), 36 Comic Figures, &c., on long slides, one dozen changin: 
Comic Slides (including a Good Night), two Moving Panoramas, two Conundrums, an 
lecture Book complete. Price £5 By other Makers Ca talogues, the above set would 
cost £7 to £8. Weare offering at this extremely low price expecting an immense demand, 





THE MAGIC CIGAR CASE.—You offer the 
case full of splendid cigars to a friend, but directly he attempts to 
take one they all instantly vanish. Post free 14 stamps, or in real 
3 leather 2s, 2d. Large size 3s. 3d. 

THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN PIN.—An elegant 
gold-plated stag’s head pin for coat or dress, which diffuses sprays 
of delightful perfume at the will of the wearer. Post free 14 stamps. 




















THE THE 
MECHANICAL = CLOCK- 
LADY very prettily WORK 
dressed, glides about a DUCKS 


floor cr table in a most when wound up 





raceful manner. Post run all about the 
ree 14 stamps: Large room. Post free 
size, 2s. 3d- 14stamps. Large 
THE size, 20 stamps. 
MYSTERIOUS 


PUZZLE PURSE.—A wonderful trick purse ; will con- 

. tain money. No one can possibly open it but the owner. 
= ws Beautifully made in coloured velvets, and ornamented with 
=a gold cord. Post free 14 stamps. 


THE WIZARD'S 
CABINET of MAGIC 
contains 10 capital Conjuring 

Tricks — Burning Box, Fier 
Handkerchief, Magic Coin Ped- 


estal, Fairy oe J &c. Post 
free 15 stam rger tricks, 
2s- 10d. a 4d. _ Profes 


sional Cabinet of Tricks, suit- 
able for evening parties, 10s. 6d. 
and 21s. 


THE AJAX 
MODEL STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVE, 
warranted to work, a splen- 
did model locomotive on 
four brass flanged wheels, 
with safety valve, dome, 
starting lever, name plate, 
two oscillating cylinders 
and furnace complete, price 
10s-, or with best bell steam 
whistle, 11S, 

THE MAGIC CLOCK- 
WORK MOUSE runs about a 
room or table in most life-like manner. 
Post free, r4stamps. Rats, double size, 2s. 

GRAND ILLUSTRATED 
WINTER CATALOGUE (54 
asart 367 illustrations), Post free 1 stamp. 

ovelties of every description from 6d. to 

‘20. Conjuring tricks, chemical goods, 
clockwork toys, steam engines, boats, &c. 
| Special model engine catalogue, illustrated, 
3d. Special —e magic lantern and 
slide catalogue, 34 3d, 
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L. J. THEOBALD & COMPANY’S West End Conjuring and Model ‘Manufactory, 20, Church Street, Kensingtor, LONDON, W. 
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‘**Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 
Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; 
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OLD FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Oh ! I can never, can never forget. Long, long ago.’ 


\ ITH unselfish tenderness for Mrs. Overton’s 
“loss,” the Wintons lost sight of the 
quest upon which she had departed in 
face of her bereavement. Great as their anxiety 
was, they could not ask her any questions, and did 
not expect that she had been able to prosecute 
the search further than her meagre note had 
hinted to them. It had been none of Kate’s 
design to tell one morsel of her good news in 
Writing, therefore she was quite pleased that her 
friends considered the colonel’s unexpected demise 
as sufficient excuse for her return without further 
information. The mother placidly accepted Kate’s 
silence as proof of her non-success, and never 
dreamed of harrying the “lone, lorn creature ” 
with useless questions. 





“You poor little dear!” Mrs. Winton cried, with | 


—Old Song. 


tears flowing fast at sight of the dismal garments 
which had taken the place of Kate’s airy costumes. 
“You darling! how sad it makes me to see a 
young face under that cap.” 

““Oh, mother, dear, I thought it so becoming.” 

“Kate! Kate!” exclaimed Mona; ‘when will 
that small silver tongue of yours learn wisdom ?” 

“Now, Mona, is it not just as well that I say 
what I think? You would call me a hypocrite if 
I pretended to be very sorry for my old colonel, 
and yet if I had not put on weeds (though why 
called weeds I cannot imagine, unless it means 
that one ought to look like a neglected garden 
when one’s husband dies) you would have been 
vexed, and would have lectured me on my disre- 
gard for appearances.” 

Mona gazed at the speaker inquiringly; she 
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could not comprehend the swift contrasts in Kate’s 
character, and wondered at the seeming heartless- 
ness of her words, so different from her usual 
loving demonstrations. ‘I would not lecture 
you, Kate, but I am sure you are more sorry than 
you would have us know.” 

Tears sprang up to Kate’s eyes at once, and she 
sobbed. ‘‘ Yes, I am so sorry, and so glad; and 
so remorseful, and so triumphant, that I do not 
know how I really feel about anything. All I do 
know clearly is that I have not deserved the 
smallest bit of pleasure in life.” 

““Ah!” sighed Mona, “if we only received the 
good that we have deserved we would all be in a 
bad way; there would be very little pleasure in 
any of our lives, but our Father does not reward 
us according to our deserts.” 

“‘T deserved nothing but misery, and I haven’t 
got it,” said Kate. 

Neither of the ladies welcomed her more warmly 
than Mr. Winton. He could scarcely let her go a 
moment, and before the first day of her arrival 
was over she had sung all his favourite hymns and 
cried a considerable amount. 

One of her first questions was regarding the 
doctor. She had been in constant correspon- 
dence, of course, with Mona, and had heard in 
that way of his recovery and anticipated return 
home, but there were little details, which letters 
could not give, that Kate’s womanly heart was 
longing to hear. 

‘‘Has the doctor arrived, mother dear?” she 
asked, when left a moment with Mrs. Winton, 
‘‘and is it all to be settled soon ?” 

“‘He only arrived yesterday, and he has not 
been here yet. He was far more shaken than he 
would allow, and that is what made the great 
delay in his return. In fact he said, in a note I 
had from him this morning, that he had come 
home sooner than he had got leave for.” 

“And did no one go to meet him? Did he 
just come by train, and go to his solitary dwelling 
without a friend to bid him welcome ?” 

“Not exactly. You left me permission to go 
on using your carriage, so I thought there would 
be no harm in driving with Mona to the station, 
and taking him to his house in that way.” 

‘A happy thought, mother dear, and how does 
he look ?” 

‘Ah, poor fellow, sadly shaken; but he seems 
in good spirits, and when he saw Mona and myself 
crying—we really could not help it—he laughed 
as pleasantly as ever, and declared he felt better 
the moment he sniffed the Prestonpans air.” 

“* Like a Scotchman to enjoy bad smells! Then 
a laid aside her provoking calm for once, did 
she ?” 

“Foolish Kate! Mona is not so calm as you 
and I imagine, and she certainly was not so yes- 
terday. She had been over at the doctor’s in the 
morning, seeing that things were comfortable, 
and putting a few flowers about to make it home- 
like for him, and I think that had upset her at 
first, for she was quite unnerved when they met—” 

“And,” Kate interrupted impatiently, “ you 
both took him home, and it was all made up, and 
they are as good friends as ever?” 





““My dear, how you do run on to be sure! 
Nothing-of the sort. We merely saw him com- 
fortably on his sofa, and gave him some tea. 
After that he had a number of letters to read, 
which had been dropping in during his absence, 
and no doubt required attention as soon as it 
could be given, so we went away quite soon.” 

“Dear-a-me! How things do drag on with 
you proper people! They drag and drag until 
all the pleasure is out of them. This love-affair 
of Mona’s reminds me of a child sucking a stick of 
sugar-candy. The little stupid goes on tasting, 
tasting, tasting, until the candy is wasted, and 
then it wonders where it has gone to. If the 
child had crushed it all up at a bite it would have 
known very well that it had eaten a lump of sugar- 
candy.” 

‘Don’t you try, as you did once before, to help 
her to eat it faster than she likes, my dear.” At 
that Kate’s laugh peeled out as musical, as reck- 
less, as happy as ever laugh could be, and Mrs. 
Winton, always mindful of what was due to the 
conventionalities, exclaimed in an undertone of 
alarmed propriety, ‘‘ Do, Kate, my dear child, do, 
do remember your cap and the servants !” 

When Kate went to her room that first night 
Mona followed her. The sister had tried to be 
patient, for there was something in Kate’s satisfied 
air of mingled mirth and mischief which seemed 
to augur success in the mission that had called 
her away, and Mona longed to hear if any intelli- 
gence had been obtained. 

Respecting Kate’s wish that Mrs. Winton should 
not be excited on the subject, Mona asked no 
questions until the couple had closed the bed- 
room door upon themselves twain, then she said, 

“I know you must be tired, Kate, and a word 
or two will be enough. I shan’t want to know 
all about your adventures to-night, but if you know 
he is alive you will tell me that, and I shall be 
more than satisfied.” 

“Yes, Mona, yes! He is alive, and far above 
us all. He has done what no one of us—not even 
your clever doctor-—could have dene. So brave! 
so noble! Suchahero! He will come back to 
you the brother of your girlhood’s dreams. A 
Chieftain! a Lion! He is coming! Oh, Mona, 
Sholto is coming!” 

“Thank God for you, Sholto, my darling, my 
brother!” and she turned to leave the room, but 
Kate caught her hand, exclaiming, 

“You must not go away yet, Mona, That is 
so like you; never to care about how it came out, 
or where he is, or who he is, or what was done, or 
when he will be home; but you just take hold of 
that one bit, He zs coming, and then go and shut 
yourself up with it. Now, dear Mona, before you 
go off do hear the whole story, for I am burning 
to tell it.” 

“T am very willing to listen, dear Kate.” 

“It is all as good as a story, but then I know 
you always aflirm that ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction,’ though I do wish some one would invent 
a new set of sayings; the others have got so old 
and used up, one forgets how wise they are. But 
really, Mona, when you hear how I trapped Cap- 
tain Brown you will be amused. It was the very 
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finest bit of revenge that you can possibly imagine. 
Of course I was not exactly meaning to be re- 
vengeful. I don’t think I am very wicked at 
heart, do you know, but there was a certain satis- 
faction in making him tell me all I wanted to 
know, and then turning round and crowing! I 
don’t think the captain will trouble anybody we 
like again, and he knows now how much I ever 
cared for him—nasty ugly wretch !—that is one 
comfort.” 

Then Kate recounted her interview with Brown, 
adding sundry embellishments which caused Mona 
much amusement. 

‘After 1 had done with the wretch, I got a de- 
lightful general I know to find out what became 
of Private MacAlastair. Ah! I thought you would 
open your eyes when you heard the name which 
Sholto gave himself; and of course now you guess 
what I guessed straight off. And the general was 
so polite, and I told him all about your poor darling 
father, and he became quite interested in the case. 
I knew, you see, that he had some naughty boys 
of his own, and I felt sure of his sympathies, 
though I fancy he would have done it for me in 
any case, he was so very polite and compli- 
mentary. And so step by step we followed the 
truant from one regiment to another—really the 
trouble that boy has been to everybody! only he 
is worth it—until at last we found him among my 
poor Colonel Overton’s troopers. And now he is 
coming home to hand me the old gentleman’s 
papers and trinkets, and so forth, and he does not 
dream that Kathleen (the colonel would call me 
so) Overton is Kate Mowbray. Here is the letter 
he wrote ;” and Kate drew Sholto’s letter from the 
folds of crape that rested on her loving little 
heart, and held it before his sister’s eyes. 

There was no mistaking his handwriting. More 
formed, less careless perhaps, but all the favourite 
flourishes there to mark whose hand had penned 
the words. Mona gazed, and could not read for 
emotion, but she kissed the paper as passionately 
as Kate could have done, as she said, ‘‘ What a 
joy this will be to mother and dear father.” 

“Yes; and oh, Mona! you can never, never 
know what a burden has been lifted from my heart. 
To be sure I have not behaved as if much were 
troubling me, but indeed I have suffered as much 
as any one—and in a worse way, for none of you 
could say ‘it was all my fault.’ All the trouble 
came through me.” 

And then Kate burst into such a passion of 
tears that Mona became quite alarmed. 

“You should not reproach yourself so much,” 
she said, soothingly; “‘I can understand now how 
you have been guided by prejudice and the ‘ways’ 
of the world in which you have been educated. 
My dear Kate, you were not so much to blame as 
those who taught you to worship the gods of 
society.” 

“Qh yes, J was, I was to blame. I had no 
business to be so guided. What right had I to 
think myself better, from a social point of. view, 
than Sholto? But shat wasn’t the worst I did. 
Even when all the girls were envying me for 
making a good match, and people were praising 
my prudence in being guided in my matrimonial 





choice by the head rather than the heart, my soul 
and conscience were crying out all the time 
against my wickedness. And yet I told the 
colonel honestly enough that I had cared for some 
one else, but he only laughed. He was of the 
world, worldly, like the rest. He said most 
people, himself not excepted, had had love 
stories, and he had no intention of asking ques- 
tions regarding the past, providing I did my duty 
as his wife. ‘I don’t want sentiment, I want 
sense,’ he said; and I don’t think he ever knew 
that I was unhappy, or had pangs of conscience. 
The colonel was just like all the rest of my ‘set.’ 

“But zow, poor man! I feel so angry with my- 
self for not having loved him properly. Oh! Mona, 
how wrong it is of people to marry for any reason 
but true love. I have been well punished for it; 
and, in a way, the poor colonel was punished toe. 
It is dreadfully wrong, and I truly believe the 
reason why so many marriages turn out badly is 
because money, or status, or comfort, or some one 
to be nursed, or a title, or pique has had to do 
with the match; and Love, that should have come 
first, has been the last consideration.” 

“J am sure you are right, my dear, and I am a 
little glad too that you feel uneasy about some of 
your past actions.” 

“Uneasy! I am tortured sometimes with re- 
proach, and not all my husband’s money can make 
me feel that I have deserved anything but scorn 
at the hands of every true woman.” 

“Your heart is in the right place, little Kate, 
and, when you have flung from it all the trammels 
of a false education you will be led into ways of 
safety and peace.” 

“If I could only grow like you,” Kate sighed. 

Mona laughed. ‘ Never try for that, you are 
much nicer like yourself; you quite alarm me by 
hinting at such a wish, for I have no desire to see 
my angular, stiff, prosaic self repeated. What 
would father and mother say if you became any- 
thing less than their gay, kindhearted fairy ?” 

“‘] hope you won’t think that I am growing too 
sedate and cautious, Mona, but I do not wish 
them to hear my good news, at least not all of it, 
unti] we know that their son is in Britain. Just 
see how the colonel was cut down in a moment. 
I think you must let me do as I think best about 
telling. Say, now, that you will let it be at least 
till we have consulted your dear doctor.” 

““T agree to anything you like, Kate.” Then 
glancing up from the letter which she had at last 
been able to decipher, Mona asked, ‘*‘ What does 
Sholto mean about the property? You don’t 
mean to say that Colonel Overton has lefi his 
fortune to Sholto ?” 

**Would you be very sorry if he had?” 

““Of course I should; it would be most unjust.” 

“Well, you may bridle about it as you please, 
my dear, but it can’t be helped now. Though to 
be sure he has not exactly done as you suppose. 
In fact, the whole money comes straight to me, 
and may be mine till I die, unless I am fool 
enough to try matrimony a second time. In that 
case all, except my marriage jointure, goes to 
Sholto. Don’t you think I ought to make that 
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Kate’s eyes were on the carpet when she put 
that question, and Mona smiled. 

“Jt will not be any use your doing so, for you 
see Sholto declares he never will touch the 
money.” 

“That is all you (or he) know of your country’s 
laws! Really it is most surprising that a little 
silly empty-headed creature like myself should 
know more of such practical concerns than a 
sensible evenly-balanced minded woman like 
Mona Winton! He must take it. And think 
how nice it would be! He would go and build 
up the old castle, and reign there like the chief 
he was born to be.” 

“Do you mean to say that one must take what 
one doesn’t want to take ?” 

“Yes; that’s law. And I believe I will be 
heroic enough to go and sacrifice myself at once, 
so that he may step into his fortune without 
delay. Perhaps Captain Brown would take me, 
notwithstanding the trick I played him. That 
would be doing poetic justice all round, for I 
would make it my business to keep him daily re- 
minded of all he owed to your family, and his 
presence would be reminder enough to me of all I 
had caused you to suffer!” 

“I advise your waiting to have Sholto’s 
opinion,” retorted Mona, as she kissed her friend 
and retired for the night. 


And now I want you to come with me to Dr. 
Munro’s den, He had zo/ read his stale letters, 
as Mrs. Winton supposed. What were such letters 
to him, in the first hour of his return home, to find 
Mona waiting to welcome him ?—to find traces 
of her blessed presence in his house >—to know 
that her affection was so strong still, that she had 
been little short of overwhelmed at sight of his 
pale face and emaciated frame ? 

When they left him alone Danford lay back, 
closing his eyes, and gave himself up to dreams. 
Not altogether dreams of what he hoped was 
coming, but retrospective visions also. Bit by bit 
he went over the rough way he had trodden from 
boyhood till the present time. 

How well he remembered his father’s worn ex- 
pression, and the deep-drawn sighs which rose 
from that parent’s breaking heart when coming 
home, tired and depressed, he found no one to 
welcome him but the frightened boy (Danford’s 
self) who would steal to him and tell how mother 
had been in her room most of the day, but had 
rung the bells often and made a great noise, and 
some of the neighbours had complained. How 
well he remembered being taken to see his father 
die. How well he remembered his last words, 
“Tf it were not for you, my poor Dan, I’d be 
thankful to go.” 

After that came the leaving his unhappy home 
for ‘‘ John Watson's Institution,” where the 
fatherless children of professional men who have 
been unfortunate find a home. Danford blessed 
the memory of the good man whose sympathy 
with forlorn youth had provided that shelter for 
his boyhood. Kind friends of his dead father 
put him there and watched over him. Before the 
time came for him to leave he was told that his 





mother was dead—abandoned by every friend in 
her life time—but for sake of the man whose life 
she had wrecked generous people saw her decently 
buried beside him who had loved her once. At 
fourteen Danford came out of the Institution to 
begin the battle of life, unarmed by all save a 
dauntless heart. 

How well he remembered presenting himself 
before his father’s friend, and asking him to put 
him in the way of earning a livelihood ; what, an 
effort it cost him to speak, and how after a short 
time he broke down; then how kind the gentle- 
man was; how he counselled and comforted 
him. 

Then came the years he spent at a desk toiling 
day and night, and saving every penny he possibly 
could, so that he might follow his father’s pro- 
fession. How at last that object was obtained, 
and he found himself at college, helped and en- 
couraged by the kindness of his professors. 
“They have their crotchets,” thought Danford ; 
“but they are true men and good, and I would 
not be where I am if they had not assisted me.” 

How well he remembered all the incidents of 
the Capping Day, when his long list of academical 
honours was read over amid the cheers of his 
college companions—the open-hearted, noisy stu- 
dents, who never indulge in the low vice of envy. 

How Danford could recall the sharp pang which 
went through him when he passed on after the 
degree was conferred, and saw others, who had 
won far less, receiving the congratulations of fond 
mothers and sisters; and how that pain was super- 
seded by gratitude when a gruff professor (of 
whom all the students stood in great awe) saw 
him walk down the steps alone, and coming up 
suddenly laid a heavy hand on Danford’s shoulder 
and said, cheerily, ‘‘ You’ve done well! Go on as 
you’ve begun, and wife and bairns will hear the 
story of your triumph after this. JZ had no one to 
congratulate me when I took the M.D., but when 
I got the chair! Why, boy, ten lads and lasses, 
with their mother at their head, escorted me to: 
the hall and made enough fuss to scare meeker 
fellows from matrimony.” 

How well Danford remembered shortly after 
that time receiving the small fortune bequeathed 
by a distant relative of the kind father who had 
died young; and how it seemed that luck had 
turned in his direction at last, for after that came 
the appointment at Prestonpans. And then—oh, 
how well he could recall his first meeting with 
Mona! She was then quite a child in years, and 
Danford did not know till long afterwards how 
much he loved her; but he had always been per- 
fectly conscious of feeling impressed by her as he 
had never been by any other girl. He had always 
known that her influence was stronger over him 
than that of anything else, and everyttime that her 
clear, truthful grey eyes had met his own seemed 
to have left an impression on his inmost heart. 

But clearer, deeper than even memories of 
dawning love were his recollections of the per- 
pétual gnawing at his vitals of that demon which 
had wrecked his mother and broken his father’s 
heart. He had not allowed himself to be warned 
by that knowledge, but had permitted the tempter 
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to stalk beside him like nis shadow, ready to trip 
him up at any moment. 

Then Danford thanked his Divine helper, simply 
as a child could do, for having come to him who 
was too stubborn, too proud, to go where he ought 
to have gone at first. He thanked God fervently, 
gratefully, for his soul’s salvation; and then, wearied 
with thought, and the excitement of the return 
home, he went off to sleep without reading any of 
the pile of letters before him! 


Next morning friends flocked to welcome Dr. 
Munro back. Many a sick room had missed his 
kindly ministrations, and many a poor person had 
been all the poorer for the doctor’s absence. 

One after another, high and low, rich and poor, 
dropped in to say a word of greeting, and the day 
passed without allowing Danford to touch those 
stale letters. A note came from Inveresk Cottage 
to tell of Mrs. Overton’s arrival, and hoping that 
the doctor would soon be well enough to come 
and see his old friends. It was Mrs. Winton who 
wrote, and his answer was the note of which she 
spoke to Kate. 

It was not till friends and neighbours had 
dispersed, and the evening was far advanced, 
that Danford drew his packet of letters before 
him and prepared to wade through a very un- 
interesting task. One or two were opened and 
disposed of—a tailor’s announcement that the 
new overcoat wanted fitting on; a cheque, with 
grateful thanks from a patient who must long 
ago have voted the doctor a bear; a “proof” of 
his last contribution to the ‘‘ Medical -Journal,” 
which he had long since seen in print with all 
its errors uncorrected. Zhen Dr. Munro came 
to Mona’s letter. It had come by private hand, 
therefore had no postmark, and he opened it 
supposing she had left it the day before. He 
did not need to glance at the date to discover 
that an unfortunate accident had kept it out of 
his hands. As he read he understood all—her 
coldness on the day of his departure, her kind- 
ness since. 

‘“‘Her heart is mine still—mine, mine!” he 
told himself exultingly; ‘‘but what a perfect 
wretch, ass, inconstant beast of a bear she must 
think me! This must be put right at once. I 
can’t sleep till I tell her the rights of it all.” 

One—two—three— four — five—six— seven— 
eight—nine—ten—chimed from the town clock, 
and Danford knew that it was too late then to have 
an explanation that night. 

“‘T will write a letter that she can have the first 
thing in the morning, my poor, darling, ill-used 
girl!” But upon second thoughts he did not 
believe that the subject could be so well explained 
by writing as speaking. ‘It is the most unfortu- 
nate thing that has happened to me of any;” yet 
he looked as if a piece of very good luck had 
befallen him ! 

The other letters lay for some time while the 





doctor read and re-read that precious note; but °| 


after he had calmed down a little he took up the 
next. What, more surprises! a foreign stamp, and 
Sholto’s writing! Even more rapidly than he had 
opened the sister’s letter did Danford tear open 
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that of the brother, and he ground his teeth with 
vexation of spirit when he saw that it, too, was of 
a long-past date. 

“IT must telegraph at once. What will the poor 
lad be thinking? Martha shall march straight 
off, if I am reduced to cooking my own dinner. 
If she had given me my letters before I left or had 
sent them to me—but, no, I won’t be unjust to the 
woman; she knows I never want letters to be sent 
on unless they are marked ‘immediate,’ and _per- 
haps it was an oversight of my own in the hurry 
of departure. But it certainly has happened very 
queerly—that is, if anything happens by chance.” 
Then the doctor arranged his tactics for the 
morrow, and having settled that to his mind, went 
to bed. 

Dr. Munro astonished his ancient serving- 
woman by getting up before breakfast—a thing no 
man in his state of health ought to do—and telling 
her to make haste, as he was going out at once. 

“‘Ganging oot, doctor? It mon bea sair case 
that’ll ca’ ye oot upo’ your fect this morning. I’m 
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“GANGING OOT, DOCTOR?” 


thinking ye’ll just wait a wee, and we'll get a cab 
frae the inn, and ye’ll gang an’ see the folk like a 
Christian sick-body as ‘ye are.” 

“T am strong enough, thank you, Martha—fit 
to walk a mile. Just have up some coffee and my 
boots as soon as you can.” 

No woman had as yet turned the doctor aside 
from any steps he purposed taking, and Martha 
had long since learned that not even a privileged 
old servant might oppose his lightest wish, there- 
fore she brought breakfast submissively, and 
watched him partake very slightly of the same. 

No sooner was that accomplished than Danford 
sallied forth, a very ghost of the broad-shouldered 
man who had not many months ago walked along 
that winding street, knowing (with the pardonable 
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pride of youthful manhood) that few men he met 
would care to pit their strength against ‘his own. 

Kindly words and nods greeted him as he 
walked on, and more than one gude wife winked 
knowingly to a neighbour when she saw him open 
the gate and pass down the garden of Inveresk 
Cottage. 

Kate was still lingering over her breakfast when 
it was reported that Dr. Munro had gone into the 
parlour. 

“‘What can have brought him out so early?’ 
she exclaimed, and, 

‘* Very foolish of the doctor to take such liberties 
with himself,” added Mrs. Winton; and then the 
subject of their comments stalked in. 

** Excuse so early and unceremonious a visit, 
but I come on rather important business, and am 
the bearer of good news.” 

More than one woman’s heart gave a bound as 
he spoke, for the thoughts of all three flew in- 
stantly to Sholto. The mother was the first to 
speak. 

*“‘Ts it about our dear one ?” she faltered. 

“Partly,” he said. Then looking full at Mona he 
went on, ‘‘It seems two very important letters 
came to my house on the day before, or the very 
day, that I left home, and by some blunder they 
were mislaid, so that I only read them last night.” 

Mona knew at once that her note was one of 
the two, and the restless love-birds about her heart 
nestled down at peace as of old. 

Mrs. Winton, with all her yearning motherhood 
on her lips, asked, 

“Oh, was there news of Sholto in them?” 
and Dr. Munro, forgetful of his own share of what 
had to be said, oniy mindful of those pleading 
maternal eyes, answered gently, as he sat down 
and took Mrs. Winton’s hand, 

‘* Yes, there was news of the dear lad in one of 
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them. More than news of him. The letter was 
from Sholto himself.” 

A low cry burst from her lips, but neither Mona 
nor Kate were so taken by surprise, knowing what 
they did. With great gentleness the doctor went 
on, as he drew Sholto’s letter from his pocket, 

“There is nothing that your most sanguine 
wishes hoped for him that has not come to «ass. 
He has retrieved his name and position in the 
field where such a task could be most readily, 
most conspicuously, done. He shall tell his story 
himself when you can bear to hear it.” 

“If you would read the letter for me, doctor. 
My eyes are growing feeble, and I am rather 
bewildered by such sudden glad news.” 

Kate came and knelt by Mrs. Winton’s side, 
folding her soft wee hands around the mother’s 
neck, while Mona, rather forgetful of the pro- 
prieties, leant over Danford’s chair (to catch a 
glimpse of her brother’s writing), until her shining 
brown hair touched the crisp black curls threaded 
with silver which it was Danford’s weakness to 
take some pleasure in brushing. It was a group 
for an artist, notwithstanding Mrs. Grundy. 

When Danford had finished reading, he handed 
the letter to Mrs. Winton. 

“Your property,” he said. ‘‘ Now tell me what 
you wish me to do. Write at once, I suppose 7” 

“Yes, that will be best. Tell him how we long 
for him. Kate, my child, you began to speak 
when the doctor did. What did you wish to say ?” 

“IT only wanted to tell our charming physician 
that writing will not be of any use now, for 
Lieutenant MacAlastair is on his way home;” and 
then Kate told her story. Not with so much of 
self in it as it was when rehearsed to Mona, but 
quite more than Dr. Munro admired. 

“‘Then the only way to get at him is through 
your lawyers ?” he asked, and Kate said, softly, 
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‘‘T think he means to be here as soon as pos- 
sible, after performing his promise to Colonel 
Overton. I told Messrs. Parchment and Quill to 
telegraph to me as soon as he arrived, and I shall 
go up to Edinburgh and receive his trust as soon 
as I have their message. I told them to give the 
lieutenant my Edinburgh address.” 

“I do not quite understand how it comes that 
Sholto does not know who Mrs. Overton is. Is 
he not to know till you meet ?” 

“We will meet as strangers, and I think I need 
not say to Dr. Munro that it will.please me best 
that Sholto should not know any part I have taken 
in all that has been done—except such parts as I 
may have a fancy for telling him—perhaps—some 
day.” 

There was a grave dignity, combined with the 
prettiest shade of entreaty in her air, which, of 
course, vanquished the doctor. 

“We all respect your wishes, certainly,” he 
said. ‘* Now what about telling Mr. Winton ?” 

Mona had quietly put a cushion into his chair 
and a footstool near him, and he had smiled 
gratefully as she moved away, but that was all. 
Now, however, she spoke in answer to his ques- 
tion. 

“T think I could tell father without startling 
him very much. You know he is always expect- 
ing news, so that it will not take him quite by 
surprise.” * 

Accordingly the ‘ council”—all but Kate— 
moved into Mr. Winton’s room, and very gradually, 
tenderly, skilfully, Mona revealed the truth. <A 
few broken ejaculations of thanksgiving were the 
first words the old man uttered, but afterwards he 
murmured, joyfully, 

‘* My son is yet alive, and I shall see him before 
I die.” 

So then, in about a fortnight from that time, 
Sholto Winton would come home with “ flying 
colours” as he said. Dr. Munro went quietly 
home again that morning without coming to an 


.explanation with Mona. He felt that on such a 


day his claim on her ought to be put aside, but he 
could not resist saying, as he shook hands at the 
door, ‘‘I had meant to talk of the other letter I 
mentioned having found, but feel that it would be 
the height of selfishness to trouble you on that 
<ubject to-day. Perhaps to-morrow I may ?” 

‘If you wish,” Mona answered in a low voice, 
and they parted very much as they might have 
done if to-morrow had been and gone, and all had 
been explained. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


**So may we reach our Bright Home at last.” 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


ARTHA predicted all manner of afflictions 
from the doctor’s obstinate rashness, but he 
was only fatigued, and slept for the most 

part of that evening, then got up next morning in 
his old way, alert and eager to go ahead. 

Patients kept him fully occupied during the 
whole morning, and in the afternoon he lay down 
and “took a nap; and he’s gaun to stay in the 





hoose like a Christian sick body,” thought 
Martha. 

No such thing, for, refreshed by his rest, Dr. 
Munro sallied forth as the evening began to fall, 
“like a bairn or a fule,” his old servant remarked, 
wrathfully. 

“*T have given Sholto a whole day and a half; 
this evening shall be my own,” was Danford’s 
mental determination, as he strode along the 
street with renewed life and hope coursing through 
his veins. 

The doctor’s visit in the sick-room was brief, 
but he was rather disappointed on walking up- 
stairs to find Mrs. Winton and Kate only. His 
look of inquiry must have been very plain to read, 
for the mother said, ‘‘I am so sorry Mona is out, 
for she would have brought you some tea at once ; 
and you do look as if you needed refreshment. 
We promised to wait for her.” 

Then tea was not over and would have to be 
gone through, not to mention Mrs. Overton's 
“small talk,” which might be very entertaining 
sometimes, but which Danford would feel to be a 
perfect infliction on that particular occasion. All 
that would have to come before he would have a 
chance of private conversation. 

“Where did she go? she is not usually out at 
this hour,” he fairly growled. 

‘‘ She ran along to Betty Gray’s, with some soup 
and a custard pudding. ‘The poor creature is very 
feeble now, and we are all so interested in that 
family, for, as you know, Tom Gray was our boy’s 
favourite playmate, and indeed I think Mona’s 
chief errand there was just to tell them our good 
news. Every soul in the town will rejoice with 
us, and none more than Tom and his mother.” 

“I think I promised Gray when he came to 
welcome me that I would look in upon them as 
soon as possible. Betty had missed her doctor, 
Tom said, and since tea is not ready and I meant 
to invite myself to take it with you, I think I will 
go and see the Grays now;” and Dr. Munro 
marched off, utterly regardless of Mrs. Winton’s 
mild remonstrance against exposing himself to the 
night air. 

‘“* How long shall we wait tea for you, doctor ?” 
Kate called after him, wickedly; but he merely 
laughed and told her not to expect him till she saw 
him. 

Mona had risen to leave when he appeared in 
Betty’s room, and she would have gone at once if 
he had not said that he was expected at the 
cottage for tea, and would she wait so that they 
might walk back together. She did wait, and he 
tried to make his visit a brief one, but Betty had 
such heaps of moral remarks to make regarding 
Sholto, and Tom had so much to ask about ‘ oor 
dear callant,” and then Thomson dropped in, and 
had to be told; and for once Danford’s exceeding 
patience with the havering of poor people was all 
but exhausted. 

. They got out of the house at last, but instead 
of walking west as he ought to have done, when 
they found themselves out-of-doors, Danford 
turned east, saying, ‘*Will you come for a little 
stroll by the shore ? I want to speak to you, and I 
really have not patience to wait much longer.” 
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Mona agreed willingly, thinking how very un- 
comfortable she would have felt if aftertea he had 
signified his wish to “ talk.” Men do that sort of 
thing utterly oblivious of small disconcerting cir- 
cumstances, and Danford was exceedingly likely 
to have made some such remark, and then her 
mother and Kate would have retired, and it would 
have been reported in the household that Dr. 
Munro and Miss Winton were patching up their 
quarrels in the best room! But, thanks to her 
thought of Betty Gray, such a dilemma had been 
avoided. 

Neither of the lovers spoke much until the 
town was left behind and they found themselves 
on the shore, moving along that same track by 
which they had taken their last walk together— 
last, but most well-remembered. Then Danford 
began, 

“You know, Mona, that I never read your 
precious little letter until two days ago?” 

‘**T understood as much.” 

“There is nothing further to explain, is there ? 
beyond to tell you that—that Mrs. Overton may 
be very charming company for an idle hour, but 
you will believe that I never for one moment—” 

“Don’t say more, Danford; I am too ashamed 
of myself to wish to hear another word on the 
subject.” 

“Yet I must thank you for writing that sweet, 
noble, generous note. Oh! if I had but known 
it was in my house! Bother Martha’s stupidity!” 

“‘ Never mind; it is all past now and you need 
not care.” 

“Then may I go back beyond those misun- 
derstandings to the time when I spoke to you in 
yopr parents’ presence ?” 

‘ Yes,” very softly said, but still said. 

“It was agreed then that I was to consider 
myself on trial, as it were, and perhaps when I 
had proved that I was to be trusted you would let 
me renew the subject. And then, Mona. Oh! I 
showed you how little I was worthy of your love.” 

“Nay, Danford, that was my fault. I drove 
you to it. Don’t add to my pain by speaking of 
it so.” 

“‘T know I was in a state of despair that night, 
but I will not let you excuse my conduct. A 
man’s rectitude must not depend upon other 
people’s actions, but upon his own sense of what 
is right and his strength of mind; and, above all, 
upon his belief in the power of Divine guidance.” 

Mona’s hands met quickly upon the arm which 
had been offered a short time before, and she 
looked in his face eagerly. There was a brief 
pause, then Danford went on, more earnestly but 
not less wisely, 

‘You allowed me to understand, darling, that 
when I could say that I knew what a love higher 
that yours meant I might come with my suit once 
more before you. Mona, I know what it is to be 
a Christian now. I know what it is to be resting 
on One strongtr than self.” 

The girl’s tears fell fast, and she could not 
speak, but she lifted the hand that had clasped her 
own, and laid it caressingly against her cheek. 

**When I tell you this,” Danford continued, “I 
do not mean you to think that I have conquered 





that awful enemy of mine altogether. Alas! I 
am more that ever convinced that I may have to 
stand up in defensive armour all the days of my 
life; but then, so has every one to do who has 
ever been the slave of a besetting sin, and the 
armour will be that which God provides, so I am 
not afraid. Mona, are you?” 

‘“‘T never was afraid, Dan, and if you had asked 
me long ago to come and help you to fight, I’d 
have done it without the least dread.” 

The doctor’s eyes were being opened at last, 
and he exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘ Would you really ? 
My one love—the one love of my life! Would you 
have been my wife? would you be my wife in spite 
of what you know of me?” 

“You have not believed what I said long ago 
by the thorn-tree, Dan, er you would have known 
that I was not likely to love you less because of 
your faults—women never do. Respect may die. 
Love cannot.” 

“Ah! had I known then, as I do now, the 
boundless love of Christ, ’'d have known that you 
meant what you said, and I would have rested on 
your words. If I did not trust His word you will 
not wonder that I doubted yours—that I doubted 
and fell.” 

“But you will not doubt any more ?” 

“No! never again. And you will come, my 
darling, my own Mona? You will come to me 
soon to help me, to comfort me, to raise me even 
if I fall—though God grant that may never be; 
still, to know that you will cling to me through 
everything will be unspeakable bliss. Will you 
come, Mona?” 

For answer she laid her hands upon his shoul- 
ders and looked into his eyes, purely, frankly, 
lovingly, as a true woman should, and the love 
shining in them met that which glowed in hers. 
Then slowly, softly, the hands met around his neck, 
and Mona whispered, 

“Yes, I will come, and thank God for the noble 
heart He has given me.” 

Mrs. Overton waited some time for her tea that 
evening, and even after the lovers returned to the 
cottage she had some moments longer to wait 
while they were telling John Winton a part of 
what had passed between them. John’s consent 
and blessing were given readily enough, and when 
Dr. Munro alluded to the especial failing which 
had been the difficulty before, he was silenced by 
the invalid’s humble, 

““Who am I that I should sit in judgment on 
my brother man ?” 


“Well, good people,” Kate cried, when at last 
they appeared at the tea-table, ‘‘I should imagine 
Betty Gray must have been pretty well tired of 
your company; and what pleasure you can have in 
sitting in the stifling atmosphere of a fisherman’s 
home I cannot imagine. Poor people are nice 
enough in some ways and out of doors, but the 
way they exclude fresh air and allow fish scales to 
accumulate on their clothing takes all the romance 
out of their poverty. But perhaps you were 
tempted by this delicious sunset to take a stroll. 
Why did you not come and take me with you? I 
have been sitting here feeling so dull and silly. I 
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consider myself ill-used ;” and Kate put on a look 
of mischief and delight combined which provoked 
Danford into retorting, 

‘‘We remembered a favourite saying of yours 
that two is company but three is the reverse.” 

“Now, doctor, I don’t believe you ever thought 
of me or my sayings once, and certainly never 
mentioned my name.” 

“Ves, we did. Your name occurred more than 
once in our conversation, and perhaps you can 
guess something of what we said of you.” 

Kate was silenced for once; and Mrs. Winton, 
thinking that the badinage had gone far enough, 
hastened to divert the talk into less dangerous 
channels. 

“‘T have been writing to my brother to-day, 
telling him all about our dear boy. He will be so 
pleased.” 

“Oh, mother,” exclaimed Mona, “I do hope 
you have not said anything about the date of 
Sholto’s expected arrival, or we shall have the 
MacAlastair and his piper spoiling all our pleasure 
with a Highland demonstration.” 

“IT thought of that, my dear; and though I 
sympathise, of course, with your uncle’s Gaelic 
enthusiasm, I feel that it might be out of place 
here. A pibroch, however fine, would not be ap- 
preciated in Prestonpans. Besides, we will wish 


our welcome to be a quiet one; and Sholto, 


though he was always a true MacAlastair, and full 
of high spirits and fun, would not, perhaps, like a 
great stir to be made, considering everything that 
has come and gone since he left us.” 

“The laird will be consoled for any disappoint- 
ment he may have,” said Danford, bent upon 
revenging himself upon Kate, “if you tell him 
that when Sholto marries he shall be sent to spend 
the honeymoon in Perthshire, which will afford 
the MacAlastair a much better opportunity for 
displaying his tartans and bagpipes. He will 
have leave to gird a claymore on the bridegroom, 
and dress the bride in a kilt, if it so pleases him. 
For of course Sholto’s bride, whoever she may be, 
will willingly comply with whatever her chieftain 
may choose to desire; and we know that Sholto, 
being a genuine chip of the old block, will humour 
the laird’s fancies.” 

‘That speech is as silly an one as if it had been 
spoken by me,” Kate chirruped, as she hopped 
out of the room. 


The telegram announcing Lieutenant MacAlas- 
tair’s arrival in Britain came in due time, and Mrs. 
Overton went off at once to be “on the spot” 
when Sholto presented himself. 

Messrs. Parchment and Quill had intimated that 
the young man would leave by the night express, 
so that he would be in Edinburgh early next 
morning, and since Mrs. Overton had been kind 
enough to allow him to fix the hour for his call, he 
would wait upon her at ten.a.m., so that Kate had 
a day and a night in which to arrange her ideas— 
always supposing that the astute creature: had not 
done so already. 

Mona saw her depart with a little envy, but tried 
zo console herself with knowing that Sholto would 
come on to Prestonpans in a much happier state 





of mind after seeing Kate than before. She had 
been a little perplexed over Kate’s earnest injunc- 
tion not to tell the father that Sholto had arrived 
in Britain until she did so herself. ‘‘ It is just the 
only little bit that is left todo, and you will let me 
tell him /ha¢ in my own way, and at my own 
time?” 

“If Sholto agrees,” Mona answered; and Mrs. 
Overton departed quite sure of getting her own 
way. 

And what Sholto Winton felt as he was whirled 
past the scenes of his childhood we can imagine. 
How eagerly he looked from his carriage window 
as Preston Tower came in sight! How those grey 
walls brought back the memories which later years 
had somewhat dimmed. The old castle was so 
associated with all the years of his boyhood that 
pictures of that time seemed to start up before 
him as he gazed upon it. The exploits which had 
nearly ended his career, when he and Tom Gray 
had gone up the ruin to secure a young owl or 
harass the bats; the time when he had first per- 
suaded Mona to climb up the walls, when she had 
been a little frightened and clung to him, though 
so much younger than herself, giving him for the 
first time the feeling of being a protector—made 
of stronger metal than she. 

Then later, how well he remembered going there 
with Danford Munro, and how they used to chat 
and whistle and dangle their legs over the crumb- 
ling walls while serious talk flowed from their lips. 
With unerring finger did memory trace the picture 
of that evening when Mona, Danford, and he 
visited the tower, and he gave utterance to some 
of his vague presentiments regarding the place. 
Then as he recalled a yet later time when, a 
hunted felon, he had sought shelter in the old 
castle, Sholto thought, ‘‘ Surely my dreams were 
not all wrong, and I dd bury my old self there— 
my old headstrong, proud, foolish self! Yes; the 
madcap boy that was the sorrow of his parents 
lies dead and buried in Preston Tower, for I put 
off my old nature with my old coat and cap.” 

Certainly te was changed, but what other 
changes might not have been since he became an 
exile? His letter to Dr. Munro had never been 
answered, and it was not like Dan, that. Perhaps 
his faithful friend had left the town; perhaps he 
was dead. How did he know but what the good, 
forgiving father who had dismissed him with a 
blessing was no longer alive. Had he not spoken 
almost prophetically when parting from his son ? 
Perhaps the gentle mother who had indulged his 
every whim was lying below the daisies, and he 
would never sce her mild gaze following him with 
all a mother’s admiring love. Perhaps Mona, his 
childhood’s friend—his truce, good sister—was lost 
to him for ever. 

As those chilling conjectures thronged before 
him, Sholto marvelled how he had ever allowed 
himself to go on so long without ascertaining if 
any changes had occurred at his home. He won- 
dered how he had been able to live in comparative 
happiness while ignorant of what might have hap- 
pened at the cottage, and I think the young man 
suffered in that brief journey to Edinburgh all the 
pain of mind which many less buoyert natures 
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would have carried with them through the past 
years. 

As the train rushed into the station a tall, some- 
what emaciated figure stepped out from the wait- 
ing crowd and took up a position where he could 
see each passenger who alighted. Many a likely 
young fellow emerged from the train, but not one 
was anything at all resembling the friend whom 
Dr. Munro had come to greet. No wonder; 
Sholto’s bronzed bearded face and matured manly 
figure were very different from those he carried 
away with him. 

But just as Danford was turning away, dis- 
appointed, he caught sight of a Highland plaid 
hanging over the shoulder of a gentleman who 
had lately stepped on to the platform. 

“Mona’s plaid !—Sholto’s brown curls !—that’s 
my man!” and the doctor went up to the stranger 
unhesitatingly. ‘‘ Welcome back to Scotland and 
us all. Sholto, my dear laddie!” 

*“Dan!—my good old Dan!” 

What a meeting it was, to be sure—totally un- 
expected on Sholto’s part, and rather inexplicable 
also. 

“Queer things do happen; why should I not 
chance to be in the station? You know I always 
had a knack of appearing when I was wanted— 
and doctors are always going to and fro upon the 
face of the earth,” Danford said, laughingly, in 
answer to the question of what brought him there, 
and Sholto was too rejoiced at meeting his friend 
and knowing that all were alive at the cottage to 
care further. 

But the truth was, Dr. Munro would not 
consent that Mrs. Overton should have all 
the pleasure of welcoming Sholto first. If 
he had been found through her alone Dan- 
ford would not have interfered, but when 
Mrs. Winton had spoken of all Kate had 
done znd how successful she had been, the 
gruff bear had affirmed that Mrs. Overton 
might take credit to herself, but there was 
no credit due to her. She had merely gained 
information to confirm the suspicions that 
had been entertained regarding Brown and 
his servant, but if she and all of them had 
sat quietly down and never bothered, the 
whole affair would have evolved itself to their 
satisfaction. 

‘* She shall introduce herself into the story 
any way she pleases, but I shall be the first 
to greet him on his return to Scotland.” 

Not even Mona knew that Danford had 
gone on such an errand, though I do not 
think she would have disapproved. 

The friends went off together and break- 
fasted at an hotel, and there Dr. Munro in- 
formed Sholto of Mr. Winton’s illness and 
his own engagement to Mona. The long 
silence was explained, and the shorter one 
which had been caused by Sholto’s letter not 
reaching his friend’s hands in time. Then 
Danford had to tell why he looked so ill, 
and what had happened in Prestonpans to 
everybody; and not much food was eaten 
at = breakfast. Then Sholto looked at his 
watch. 








‘IT have an appointment at ten; it is almost 
that time now. In fact, I would not have been 
here quite so soon if Colonel Overton’s widow 
had not been obliging enough to leave her ad- 
dress and allow me to call at once.” 

“* Very civil of Colonel Overton’s widow.” 

“TI won’t keep you waiting any time, Dan. 
Then we will take a cab and drive straight 
home.” | 

“« Always providing that you don’t fall into the 
toils of Colonel Overton’s pretty young relict 
isn’t that the more elegant word ?” 

‘‘Nonsense, Dan; I have got over that sort 
of folly.” 

“Or you mean you are too faithful to naughty 
Kate Mowbray’s image to think of another; eh, 
Sholto ?” 

“Rest to Kate Mowbray’s enchanting spells! I 
don’t fear them cither ;” and off marched the lieu- 
tenant to deliver his charge to Mrs. Overton. 


That lady had doffed her cap, and thrown an 
elegant white Shetland shawl over her dainty 
shoulders, so that the deep mourning she wore was 
not quite so observable. 

When Lieutenant MacAlastair was announced 
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she rose up gracefully and quite at her ease, which 
that gentleman was not, for he started back and 
cried out ‘‘ Kate!” Then recovering himself, “1 
beg your pardon. ‘There is some mistake, I came 
to see Mrs. Overton.” 

“Zam Mrs. Overton!” 

_ Sholto did not very well know how to reply, and 
Kate stood with downcast eyes waiting till he did. 
She was in no hurry whatever. 

“‘T did not guess that my colonel’s wife was— 
was Kate Mowbray,” he said at last in somewhat 
faltering accents. 

“But Z guessed, and found out too, that Lieu- 
tenant MacAlastair was Sholto Winton.” 

“You were always very clever.” 

“And you were always very blind—and 
foolish.” » 

“Yes. And I suppose you will call me still 
foolish if I say that I have never forgotten you, 
and that I never can forget what—once—was.” 

“Oh! you must not speak so. You must re- 
member (as your mother would say) remember my 
cap. Dear-a-me! I forgot it surely in the next 
room. I so often forget, and I cannot tell how 
any one can possibly remember a cap ;” and Kate 
disappeared to return almost immediately with all 
her alluring spells concentred in those inimitable 
mushings of white muslin. 

“‘ Now, sir, you will please to give me the poor 
dear colonel’s papers, and the rubies. He thought 
they would be so becoming to me, but of course I 
can wear nothing but jet ornaments for a/ “ast a 
year. And then when you have handed over your 
charge you will be at liberty to go—as I doubt not 
you are wearying to do.” 

No such thing! Dr. Munro waited for nearly 
two hours, while Kate told Sholto all that her coy 
woman’s instinct would allow of the part she had 
played during his absence. Then her carriage 
was brought, and the two drove to the hotel 
where patient Danford was waiting, feeling very 
much as he did when detained over a lingering 
case. 

“Only what I expected,” he muttered, when 
Sholto rushed in to announce Kate waiting to drive 
them down to Prestonpans. 

“‘T am glad you did expect it, old fellow! ” re- 
torted Sholto. ‘Please carry that bag for me 
like a good soul—those waiters are so slow. No, 
not the plaid, Mona’s plaid. No one carries that 
ever but myself.” 

“Too bad of you, doctor, to steal a march 
upon me so slyly,” said Kate, as they drove away. 
‘** Really the bother you men are to the world is 
beyond measure. One goes and gets ill when 
he shouldn’t, and another steals off on the sly 
when he shouldn’t, and some one else goes and 
calls himself something else.” 

“You ladies (the world, as you choose to style 
your sex) set us the example in that last respect. 
Don’t they, Sholto ?” and Kate Overton who had 
been Kate Mowbray, was once more silenced by 
the doctor. 

It was a silent drive after all, for though Kate 
delighted in chatter, she could read the prodigal’s 
heart in Sholto’s closed lips and earnest eyes, and 
she had too much good feeling to break upon his 





mood with light words. Sholto was recalling the 
last time he went by that same road, and knew 
the very spot where Thomson and he collided, 
where the boat put off from, and what his thoughts 
had been. 

The carriage stopped at Danford’s house, for he 
had warned them that Mr. Winton must not be 
too suddenly told that his son had come, and 
therefore the doctor wished Kate to go on alone 
and prepare the others, while he and Sholto fol- 
lowed by the more retired path along shore. Had 
they gone by the street all Prestonpans would 
have been stirred to give Sholto an ovation as 
demonstrative as that of the MacAlastair’s bag- 
pipes. 

It was not, after all, with very flying colours 
that the prodigal returned. He slouched his hat 
well down over his sunburnt visage, and gathered 
Mona’s plaid about him like a disguise, and he 
averted his eyes from all he met, so that none 
recognised their ‘dear callant” in the bronzed 
traveller who walked by Dr. Munro. 

When they reached Inveresk Cottage they 
slipped in at the gate leading to the creek at the 
back of the house, and very quietly found their 
way to the apartment where Mrs. Winton and 
Mona were besieging Kate with incoherent ques- 


* tioning. 


“Does father know I have come? May I not 
go to him now ?” Sholto asked, after mother and 
sister had hung about him with tears and prayerful 
words, which had sent both Kate and Danford to 
the windows to hide their own emotion. ‘I so 
long to see him,” the son added. By that time 
the rapture of meeting had subsided into blissful 
quiet, and the whole party were ready to hear 
each other speak. 

“I have something to tell both your father and 
you,” Kate chimed in; ‘and I want you to go 
behind that bookcase, where you can hear all I 
say, but where he can’t see you. You will all let 
me have my way in this one little thing before I 
go quite away from everybody ?” 

Dr. Munro smiled, but Sholto replied very 
gravely, 

“Yes, I will go there, where I passed away 
from his sight and care, my good, forgiving 
father.” 

And he went at once to secrete himself in the 
concealed passage, while the others entered the 
parlour. 


** Are you back, my dear?” John said, kindly. 
“TIT am glad to see your bonnie face so soon 
again.” 

And Kate, kneeling by him, answered, ‘‘ Yes, I 
came back because I had something to tell you. 
The story of a naughty girl. Have you patience 
to listen ?” 

““ Oh, yes, my dear.” 

“This girl was very foolish and a little vain. 
No, not a little but a great deal, for she was 
rather young. People flattered her, and she was 
far too fond of hearing her own praises, so that 
when a young lover came and she began to like 
him a little more than she did other people, she 
still was not careful enough to let him understand 
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that she had no thoughts for any one else. He 
was not much acquainted with the ways of silly, 
silly lassies, and he became jealous, and that led 
to quarrels between him and a wretch who told 
the girl that her good, handsome boy was the son 
of a village tradesman—” 

John had listened quietly till Kate reached that 
point, then he became suddenly agitated, and 
asked quickly, 

“‘ My dear, are you that girl ?” 

She pressed his hand fondly. 

‘Please try not to ask me anything, because I 
shall forget, or get confused, or break down, and 
the story might never be finished, and I do so 
want you to hear every word of it. I said that the 
girl was proud, and foolish, and mad, did I not? 
and she told her lover that he must think no more 
of her because he was not her equal in birth, and 
he went away so miserable, and got into company 
with some reckless men—not bad men, oh, no! 
And then there were some dreadful things hap- 
pened, and he had to go away altogether, and no 
one knew where he was, or if he was alive, except 
his good, good father—the tradesman who was so 
noble, so patient, so unselfish, so heroic, that a 
princess might be glad to call him ‘ father’ 
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“Then the cruel, wicked girl, who had been 
wondering what became of her boy, and who had 
found out what dreadful things had happened 
through her pride and folly—but who had been 
obliged to marry some one she did not much love 
because her uncle was so angry, and there was no 
one to take care of her, and her husband was nice 
enough, too, for the matter of that—well! she 
chanced to come to that tradesman’s town, and 
chanced to require a doctor there, and one was 
found who was such a bear, but who made up for 
all his grumpiness by sending the sister of her 
young lover to see the foolish poor little girl: and 
they became friends, and then that naughty crea- 
ture was very sorry, dreadfully sorry for her mis- 
deeds, and she thought that perhaps Providence, 
and not chance, had shown her a way of making 
a little amends. So she tried. She was silly and 
young, you will please to remember, and she had 
not been brought up by a tender, pious mother 
and a good, good, good father; but—will you 
believe it ?—she was really a small comfort in 
some very tiny ways to her lost lover's parents; 
though how they ever got to care one morsel for 
such a chattering magpie she never could guess. 

“‘ By-and-bye she began to hope that she could 
find out where the boy had gone, and 
bring him back to them. So she tried, 
and though she was not exactly the 
means of bringing him back—though 
no one was but himself and the Divine 
One, who is over all—yet I think she 
did something towards hastening his 
return, therefore she succeeded so far, 
dear, dear Mr. Winton.” 

“Have ye brought me back my 
son?” 

“Tell me first that you have forgiven 
me, and that you believe that I feel you 
to be, oh, ever, ever so much greater 
and more good than myself.” 

“It’s a’ forgiven, dear lassie. Give 
me my son.” 

“‘ Dr. Munro,” cried Kate, rising from 
her knees and dashing the tears from her 
face, ‘‘ you know I can never move this 
bookcase by myself. How stupid you 
are becoming, doctor; and you used 
to be so sharp, as well as gruff.” 

Danford took the hint at once, and, 
pressing heavily on the long-unused 
springs, they moved slowly aside, while 
John watched every movement with in- 
tense feeling. Next moment Sholto 
was kneeling where Kate had been, his 
arms flung upon the bed, and his head 
bowed reverently before the parent 
whose life he had almost wrecked. 

“Qh, father! my good, my dear 
father!” 

Even his mother felt that no third 
person should witness that meeting, 
and all left Sholto alone with his father, 
who was heard murmuring over his son, 
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“There is joy in Heaven.” 
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A GLIMPSE OF ATHENS AND NEW GREECE. 


BY THE REV. W. 


git WAS an Easter Tuesday, and 
1 Modern Athens, in gay attire, was 
keeping holiday amid the ruins of 
the ancient city. Up yonder 
archway, and through the Propy- 
leon, gay crowds of men and 
women chatting and laughing, 
with children gambolling merrily round—family 
parties for the most part, because the Athenians 
are a domestic people, and clannish in their family 
life—are streaming over the old pavement, rutted 
and worn by the chariot wheels that had thundered 
over them in triumphal processions two thousand 
years before. The lofty rock of the Acropolis, 
usually closed save on payment of a fee, is to-day 
thrown open to the public, and we see it thronged 
even as it was wont to be in the days of Demos- 
thenes and Pericles ; thronged, however, no longer 
with flowing-robed priests and philosophers and 
mailed soldiers, but with the students of New 
Greece, the artisans, and the shopkeepers of nine- 
teenth-century industry. Here, amid the memo- 
rials of death and ruin, we see life—life and 
vigour full of promise for years to come, amid the 
columns of the Parthenon and the Erectheion. 

A stranger blending of the ancient and the mo- 
dern world cannot elsewhere be witnessed. Rome, 
perhaps, comes nearest, but in Rome you have a 
continuous history, linking a past not so distant 
with a decaying present, and a decaying present 
(in the Pontificate) in the midst of a promising 
future. Edinburgh, again, presents some analo- 
gies, with its old Castle, High Street, Cowgate, 
and storeyed houses standing face to face with and 
looking down upon modern streets and squares. 
But Athens is unique in presenting to us a city 
bright, joyous, and altogether new—new, we may 
say, since 1848—in the vigour and gaiety of youth, 
nestling beside the ruins of a civilisation of two 
millenniums ago. 

Not that New Athens is totally without memo- 
rials connecting it with the old. The language is 
substantially the same, in character and construc- 
tion, if not in sound. The same intellectual cast 
of mind and classic taste are evident. And in 
spite of a bondage well-nigh exterminating, you see 
that it is the same noble Hellenic race that now is 
rejoicing in its resurrection. The Roman do- 
minion, stern and overwhelming, failed to stamp 
out the intellectual force of Greece. That intel- 
lectual force became the handmaid of the Christian 
religion, and permanently moulded the dogmatic 
expression of the Christian creed. The weight 
of the Ottoman yoke, galling and crushing as it 
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was, and ever is, subsequently brought Greece 
down to the lowest depths of suffering and deg- 
radation; but the life of the victim was not 
extinguished. The terrible exaction of the 
Children-tribute well-nigh sapped the springs of 
domestic life by mutilating the sacred structure of 
the family, and the instinct of nationality sank to 
the lowest ebb. The Turk transformed the con- 
quered country into a howling wilderness. Even 
as late as Byron’s day and to his sickened eye the 
degradation of the down-trodden race was clear 
He wrote :— 


** But ne’er will freedom seek this fated soil, 
But slave succeed to slave, through years of endless toil. ’ 


And in a more hopeful strain :— 


** Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ?’ 


Hereditary bondsmen indeed they were, with 
all the deterioration of character which hereditary 
slavery works, scattered as outcasts over an 
oppressed and wasted country. The iron that had 
eaten in fetters into the flesh, had eaten also into 
the soul. But life with its glorious instincts, 
hopes, possibilities, still was there; and after four 
centuries of Turkish rule, in 1821 the hereditary 
bondsmen “struck the blow,” unbolted the door 
of hope, and came forth into the light of freedom, 
emaciated indeed, but with an intelligence, reso- 
lution, and enterprise which needed only the light 
and air of liberty to freshen and revive. ‘The 
records of the Greek revolution are stained with 
acts of irresolution, corruption, and cruelty; but 
that revolution was, as our present Prime Minister 
(who has done much for Greece) has described it, 
“‘upon the whole a noble stroke, struck for 
freedom and for justice, by a people who, feeble 
in numbers and resources, were casting off the 
vile slough of servitude, and who derived their 
strength from right ;” and he truly adds, “ One of 
the most brilliant names of ur political history is 
also one of the names in this struggle dearest to 
the heart of Greece; it is the name of George 
Canning.” Equal in lustre now, after the lapse of 
fifty years, and equally dear to Greece, is the name 
of William Ewart Gladstone. 

Fifty years have passed since that first blow was 
struck and New Greece sprang into youth again. 
The present year 1881 has seen the wide enlarge- 
ment of its frontier, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin. This extension 
will probably prove to be the beginning of a new 
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era of growth and strength, for hitherto the chief 
hindrance to the development of the young nation 
has been want of room; and we contemplate with 
hope the progress already made, in spite of 
narrowness of territory and the burden of a heavy 
debt for a loan, by the liberated people. One of 
the popular jnvenile songs of spring-time among 
the Athenians runs thus :— 


*€ She is here, she is here ! 
The swallow that brings us the beautiful year ; 
Wide open the door ; 
We are children again, we are old no more.” 


We find in them the same two traits that 
marked the ancient Greeks, aptitude for city life, 
and love of mental culture. Athens is the place 
which best shows what they have done. Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth in 1832 described it 
thus: ‘‘A few new wooden houses, one or two 
more solid structures, and two lines of planked 
sheds which form the bazaar, are all the inhabited 
buildings that Athens can boast.” And now, as 
we see it bathed iz golden beauty beneath an 
Kaster sun, and in holiday attire, it stretches 
before us a bright and joyous city, with cheerful 
streets and substantial buildings, with a population 
of fifty thousand; and moreover a railway of seven 
miles connects it with its old port the Pirzeus, 
containing now around its lovely harbour a further 
population of 18,000. Northwards, from the 
Acropolis runs /£olus Street, lined with busy 
European shops, and leading out into the 
Patissia Road, a broad tree-planted thoroughfare, 
already adorned by two large and stately buildings, 
the Museum (where are Dr. Schliemann’s Mycenz 
treasures), and the Polytecnic, one of the most 
promising institutions of Athens. At right angles 
with /Zolus Street another main thoroughfare, 
Hermes Street, runs east and west; west to the 
Pirzeus Railway Station and eastwards towards the 
fir-clad Lycabetus, which towers abruptly 500 feet 
over the modern city, and 800 feet above the sea 
level. At the head of Hermes Street, and with 
its back to Lycabetus stands the Palace, a large 
«quadrangular building of Pentelic marble, but 
without any grace or beauty of outline; and in 
front of the Palace are the Palace Gardens, open 
to the public every afternoon, with noble trees and 
shady walks and refreshing fountains, in summer 
an Eden amidst the dust and noise of the glaring 
streets. Dust, dust, dust ; this is the great drawback 
and plague of Athens; dust which the watering- 
carts fail to keep in check, so fine and penetrating 
as to defy carefully closed doors and windows, and 
speedily to drape the furniture and hangings in 
dusky white. Glare, glare, glare; this, together 
with dust, tries the eyes of every one who ventures 
out of doors. More shade is what every one calls 
for in the streets; but trees will not grow in a day. 
Southwards about the Agora, or market, nestle the 
principal trades, which localise themselves in diffe- 
rent streets. Thus we have the Shoemakers’ 
Street, where the plodders at this meditative 
employment may be seen sitting, bent at their 
work in the doorways or outside, while revolving 
‘or discussing the politics of the day; and the 





Clockmakers’ Street, where hosts of modern 
American time-pieces may be seen ticking away 
and pleading for buyers, close by the ancient 
Greek Horologium and Temple of the Winds. 
Provision dealers for the most part bring in their 
oranges, olives, vegetables, and brushwood for fuel, 
on donkeys and mules, laden till only nose and 
feet are visible. In the Albanian quarter, called 
Plaka, one hears the braying of donkeys and the 
eagerness of bargaining, but no drunkenness is 
visible. The Athenians are early risers and the 
streets are astir at sunrise. Indeed most of the 
day’s toil seems to be accomplished before the heat 
of noon. At Plaka many donkeys are stabled for 
the night, and these useful but unmusical creatures 
are nicknamed by wakeful Athenians “the night- 
ingales of Plaka.” 

Reverting to our Easter Tuesday’s walk, let us 
descend from the Acropolis, and, leaving Mars 
Hill, also swarming with holiday folk, on our left, 
let us cross to the square before the Theseum. 
The Temple of Theseus is the best preserved 
ruin in the world. It cannot indeed be called 
a ruin. Not acolumn has fallen, hardly a stone 
been displaced. Crowds are passing into the 
inner area, now used as a museum, and con- 
taining fragments of the art of ancient Athens. 
The features, the tongue, the interest of the spec- 
tators, alike prove them to be akin to those whose 
works they are admiring. We sit down at one of 
the little tables under the colonnade, whose Doric 
pillars have stood the brunt of twenty centuries. 
Coffee is served us, and we watch the stream of 
passers-by. European dress mainly prevails, and 
the women in particular emulate the fashions of 
Paris and London. But many of the men are still 
in Greek costume, the embroidered cut-away 
jacket and the white plaited kilt. The kilt (/fusta- 
nella) is of white linen, large and full and stiff with 
starch, often of a wondrous multiplicity of folds, 
consuming in its make some twelve yards of cloth. 
It is surmounted by a Russia-leather belt, con- 
taining knife, sword, pipe, and tobacco-pouch. 
The whole dress, down to the turned-up shoes, 
curiously worked with the needle, is quaint and 
picturesque. If not slovenly it must be costly. 

Here and there in the motley crowd are priests 
of the Greek Church, with high hats and gowns of 
dingy black, and long shaggy beards, for the 
Greck clergy, following the old Levitical precept, 
never shave or cut the hair. They have a some- 
what unctuous appearance, and do not impress 
the observer as highly intellectual. They are 
redolent of their churches, and the churches 
inside present a somewhat smeared and dingy 
aspect. ‘The pictures are worn by time and 
marked with the constant kissing, for the Greek 
worship seems to consist in great part in kissing 
pictures. While the women are worshipping in 
the galleries, the men drop in as if in passing, 
stand to say a prayer, bow to the favourite picture 
(Virgin or saint), and kiss it, and then walk out 
again. Their devotions occupy a few minutes 
only. 

And now there passes a band of students arm- 
in-arm, smoking and rollicking along, and sharing 
in the general holiday. Modern Athens is strong 
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in students. Not only do many youths pass through 
the lower schools and gymnasiums up to the Uni- 
versity, but the University, being the centre of 
learning, not for Athens only, but for all the Greek 
race whether still under Turkish rule or no, and 
offering an education nearly free to all, attracts to 
it ambitious young men from Thessaly, Epirus, the 
“Egean Islands, and Constantinople itself. Hither 
they come penniless, but athirst after knowledge, 
take menial situations—every family has its man- 
servant, for it is not the custom of the poorest girl 
to go about alone—and thus they earn board, 
lodging, and clothing while they pursue their 
studies and attend the university lectures. Educa- 
tion indeed is a drug in Modern Athens; there is 
a plethora of educated men. A story is told of a 
traveller who asked a member of the Government 
to whom he had brought a letter of introduction, 
where he could find a trustworthy Greek attendant 
to wait upon him and act as guide and interpreter. 
To his astonishment the minister replied, ‘‘ Why 
not employ my brother ? he is just what you need. 
He is a graduate of the university, speaks several 
languages, is a civil and obliging fellow, and is 
anxious for a situation.” 

There are hosts of graduates looking out for 
Government appointments, and ready meantime 
to turn a penny by any employment, however 
humble. But as Mr. Lewis Sergeant, in his able 
work, ‘‘ New Greece,” observes, ‘‘ This fact is one 
that speaks volumes for the high degree of de- 
velopment attained by national education in 
Greece, and indicates the fitness of the Greeks to 
undertake a civilising 7d/e in the East.” 

Passing along the Boulevard de Université, we 
come to the building itself, of white Pentelic 
marble, as yet unmellowed by time, but a fit imi- 
tation of the masterpieces in its vicinity. It has a 
handsome portico, and on each side an open 
corridor which serves for a shady walk along the 
front, and for access to the lecture-rooms which 
open into it. Within is an anatomical museum, a 
council-room, and, over the lecture-rooms, a 
library of 120,000 volumes and 600 manuscripts. 
There is also a numismatic museum, with many 
rare coins. In the university there are fifty-two 
professors and 1,200 students. The rector (*pérams) 
is one of the professors in rotation. These pro- 
fessors are often men who have worked their way 
up from class to class, and from year to year, 
working as servants while reading as students ; 
and having won a thorough education and earned 
a little money, they buy for themselves a house, 
marry a maiden with a dowry—in Greece no girl is 
married without a dowry—and follow the profes- 
sion of teaching. The home is simple and plain, 
but the house is his own, the board frugal, and he 
realises the luxury of plain living and high think- 
ing. Of many of these men it is true,— 





‘* Our store is little, but our hearts are great.” 


The university, as well as the gymnasiums, begin 
work at 8 a.m. in winter, and at 7 a.m. in summer; 
and the long vacation, from August to October, is, 
with the exception of an occasional saint’s day, 
their only holiday throughout the year.* The high 


esteem in which education is held, the large pro- 
portion of public funds devoted to it, and the 
eagerness with which it is sought and acquired, 
are among the most striking features of New 
Greece. The people manifest a natural and in- 
stinctive love of learning for its ewn sake, and 
apart from its commercial value. The learned 
professions are accessible to all, and they are 
overstocked. Literary men abound, and find em- 
ployment as newspaper writers and soz-disant poli- 
ticians. A practical Englishman would call many 
of these men “spoilt artisans.” And, indeed, it 
is a matter of regret that practical science is not 
more generally encouraged. But the Greeks have 
few mechanical tendencies; they are thinkers 
rather than workers; the brain is their implement 
rather than the hand. It is to be hoped that the 
enlargement of their territory, demanding new 
roads, new bridges, new railways, new harbours, 
and public works, will stimulate the pursuit of 
engineering and other mechanical arts. 

We must not suppose, however, that the Greeks 
have done nothing already in these departments. 
While Athens is appropriately the seat and centre 
of their learning, its port, the Pirzus, is the 
seat and centre of their manufactures. When 
the nation awoke to liberty fifty years ago, the 
Pirzus and its surroundings were, says M. Mo- 
raitinis,* ‘‘a mere deserted plain, rendered ugly by 
three wretched cottages. It did not possess a 
single manufactory.” Now it contains more than 
thirty steam factories, six cotton mills, one silk- 
weaving establishment, three forges, two good 
factories for machines and agricultural implements, 
one for pottery, one for glass, one for nails, eight 
steam mills, two manufactories of tissues, and 
several of furniture. Its trade, also, in spite of 
heavy duties, has risen to a very creditable 
standard, and the maritime spirit of the ancient 
Greeks has reasserted itself in the growing com- 
merce of the Pirzus and other Greek ports. In 
the year 1871 there were upwards of six thou- 
sand Greek merchant vessels, and the Hellenic 
Steam Navigation Company has now a fleet of 
twelve fine steamers. 

The face of the country, too, is marvellously 
improved. The Turks made it and left it a 
wilderness. Now the wilderness begins to rejoice 
and to blossom as the rose. Canals and aqueducts 
had been destroyed, and rich acres had been 
converted into dismal swamps. Now the slopes 
of Lycabetus are clothed with evergreens and 
larches ; forty thousand acres are under cultivation 
for currants—an old product revived, for the very 
name “currant,” given to the vine that bears this 
fruit, is derived from ‘‘ Corinth.” The growth of 
olives, a fruit which every Athenian peasant eats 
with his bread, has multiplied from two million 
trees in 1834, totwelve million trees in 1876. The 
cultivation of the mulberry and of figs has increased 
in the same proportion. The growth of wheat, 
barley, and maize, now covers four times the 
number of acres that it covered in 1860. Of the 
fifteen millions of acres which the kingdom of 
Greece contains, nearly one-half are mountains, 
forests, rocks. But the mountains are now pro- 








* See “ Fair Athens,” by E. M. Edmonds, p. 92. 





 * La Grecé telle qu'elle est. 
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ducing again “‘the good things” of ancient time, 
and the honey of Hymettus, famed in classic song, 
forms no small item among the valuable products 
of the land. The produce of the bees in Greece is 
now valued at about a million drachmas (£35,715) 
annually. As in every mountainous country, the 
occupation of shepherd is an important one in 
Greece. ‘The shepherds form a separate commu- 
nity under the leadership of a patriarchal chief. 
Their faces are weather-beaten and dark, their hair 
thick and curly, and they wear a hooded woollen 
cloak. They live amid the mountains, and move 
with their silken-haired flocks over vast tracts with 
great rapidity. They tend goats as well as sheep, 
and the goats are far more troublesome, for while 
the sheep come to the sound of the shepherd’s 
voice, the goats wander wilfully, and unheeding 
his call, over the most difficult ridges. The flocks 
are estimated in Greece at four millions of sheep 
and goats. The butter of the country is made 
from their milk, and very delicious it is, like 
Devonshire cream. 

The brigands of Greece were recruited from 
among the shepherds, but they were led for the 
most part by roughs from the Turkish cities. 
Like the Bedouin robber-bands in Palestine, the 
brigands of Greece are the offspring of Turkish 
misrule. Brigandage, however, is dying out un- 
der the firm administration of the law. The 
Marathon murder in 1870 awoke the Greek 
Government toa sense of the growing danger, and 
so effectual have been its efforts that, with the 
exception of occasional incursions across the 
Turkish borders, the country has of late been 
almost entirely free from disorder of this kind. 
Provided he conduct himself with prudence and 


civility, the tourist can now visit any part of Greece’ 


in perfect safety. 

We must not conclude this sketch without a 
word'regarding one of the new sights in Athens, 
which naturally attracts the attention of the tourist. 
It is the mansion of Dr. Schliemann, famous for 
his discoveries at Mycenz and at Troy, and who 
has, with appropriate gratitude and good taste, 
taken up his abode in Athens. It is a very hand- 
some building of hewn stone, and an inscription 
on its face designates it MEAA@PON 1A10T, Zhe 
House of Ilium. Many statues and mosaics depict 
characters and scenes from Homer’s Iliad, and the 
building throughout forms a fit monument of the 
favourite life-work and valuable discoveries of the 
owner. As for the collection of his Mycenz 
curiosities at the Museum, we must own that the 
specimens sent to England and exhibited in the 
South Kensington Museum seemed more attrac- 
tive. It would be well for Athens and for Greece 
if her sons who come to the commercial cities of 
Europe and to England, and who are generally 
very successful in business, oftener returned to 
their native country to invest their princely for- 
tunes there. They might furnish the capital which 
is so much needed for the repair of harbours, the 
drainage of land, and, above all, the making of 
roads and railways to open up their fatherland. 

As to religion, the tendency in England is to 
fraternise with the Greek Church, and to look on 
everything connected with it as couleur de rose. But 





if the truth be spoken there is much, very much, 
that is corrupt and corrupting in the practical 
working of the system. The priesthood are for 
the most part men of inferior education. The 
lower ranks of clergy are allowed to marry, but the 
higher ranks can be attained only by cclibates, 
and the bishops are chosen mainly from the 
monks, who are sometimes men of dissolute cha- 
racter. The churches are small and dingy, pro- 
viding no seats for the worshippers. Sermons 
are seldom preached, save in Lent, and, though 
images are of course forbidden, the coarsest pic- 
tures of madonnas and saints, plastered with tinsel, 
are the habitual objects of worship. The renewing 
and elevating power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
as St. Paul preached it at Athens and at Corinth 
eighteen centuries ago, is not yet felt in the land; 
though something has been effected by the honour- 
able labour of American and other missionaries ; 
nor can we expect the national character to be 
established in honesty, truthfulness, and the fear 
of God until the New Testament in the Modern 
Greek, or vulgar tongue, is read in the homes of 
the people, and the doctrines pure and simple 
which it contains are brought out to light from 
under the superstitions of centuries. 








York Industrial Schools—During the meeting of the 
British Association at York, the memorial stone was laid of 
anew building for the Industrial School, one of the most 
useful and well-conducted institutions of its class, There 
was a large gathering, both of local dignitaries and distin- 
guished strangers, including Sir Edward Baines, Mr. FE. V. 
Harcourt, Sir A. Armstrong, Generals Cameron and Field, 
and Sir F. Milner. The Lord Mayor presided. The Dean 
of York laid the memorial stone, and delivered an able and 
suitable address, concluding with a well-deserved tribute to 
Mr. F. J. Munby and the Rev. F. Lawrence, tos whose 
active services the success of the schools is largely due. 
Among those present was Canon Fleming, whose de- 
scription of the school will be read with interest by 
all who have to do with similar institutions. ‘‘We do 
all the industrial work,” said Canon Fleming, ‘‘ or nearly 
all, within ourselves. The cooking, baking, tailoring, shoe- 
making, turning, and carpentry—all this is done by the 
boys of the institution ; and I am glad to hear that you turn 
out such excellent bats and wickets for cricket, and that you 
have even lately got a prize in the Yorkshire Exhibition for 
lawn tennis rackets, which you have made in this place. It 
is therefore very important that we should all remember, and 
try and induce our friends to consider,.that schools like these 
are purely industrial, and not reformatory in the least. A 
reformatory school is a school for punishing boys ; but this 
‘industrial school’ is a school for Christian prevention. 
Each boy here is trained in the principles of industry and of 
religion, and is then sent out’ into life that he may go forth 
ready to earn his own bread, and do his duty as a citizen and 
an Englishman. This does not guard him from temptation, 
but sends him out into life, girdled around with Christian 
care, and thus the religious principles of religious institutions 
such as this are doing their work throughout the country. 
No boy here has ever been convicted of any crime. We are 
thankful to feel that Christian prevention is the best remedy 
of all. It is better, as you boys know, who are taught here 
something of the duties of the fire brigade, to prevent a fire 
altogether, than to have to use tenfold efforts to put it out ; 
still better for us to keep a train on the line of railway than, 
after an accident has happened, to try to put it back again. 
I feel sure the industrial schools are doing saving work : 
saving young lives to seciety; and I trust saving immortal 
souis for Christ.” 
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HE English genre school, of one of the great 
exponents of which this article treats, is 
now firmly established; but this was far from 
being the case in Wilkie’s own lifetime. Hogarth 
was its founder, but after his death sableaux de 
genre—a term for which we have no fair equiva- 
lent, as it includes cab‘net illustrations of the 
domestic and familiar incidents of home life, 
equally with scenes from the poets and other 
writers—were neglected for more or less abortive 
attempts in grand, and large, classical and his- 
torical painting. The canvases of Barry, West, 
and Copley were covered with tragic scenes of 
war and glory, and the quieter incidents of ordi- 
nary, everyday life were nowhere. And yet there 
was little enough encouragement for the painters 
of these magnificent subjects. 
David Wilkie,* the subject of this sketch, was 





* Wilkie has been more fortunate than many other artists in his 
biographers, of whoni the principal is Allan Cunningham. A melancholy 
interest attaches to his “ Life” of the artist, for, as his son, Peter Cun- 
ningham, has told us, he lay senseless within a few hours after he had 
written the last pages of his friend’s character, and died the next day. 
“He understood Sir David, and loved him, and his heart was much 
with his subject.” Mrs. Charles Heaton has also given the world an 
excellent memoir of the artist, appended to ‘ The Great Works of Sir 
David Wilkie,” and there are several other appreciative biographies. 





born at Cults, in the county of Fife, on the 18th 
November, 1785. His father was the minister, of 
the little town, with a magnificent stipend which 
fluctuated from £57 to £100 per annum. The 
glebe amounted to no more than three or four 
acres, and economy, frugality, and simplicity were 
necessarily the order of the day at the manse, 
where nearly everything consumed was of home 
growth or manufacture.. The spinning wheel of 
home and the country looms of Pitlessie pro- 
vided fine linen and woollen cloth for all except 
holiday attire ; ‘the simplicity of Presbyterianism 
demanded in the minister no sumptuous change 
of vestments; and the people—inclining ‘to aus- 
terity—loved to listen to a sermon preached in a 
homespun coat.” It is still recorded that in 
Nithsdale, a minister in the same conditions of 
life, who was asked-how he would furnish the 
manse, replied: “The fir and the alder of the 
glebe shall be fine cedar and polished mahogany 
to me; the hands which can make a plough or a 
harrow can surely make a chair to sit on, and a 
bed to’ lie on; my wife and her maidens will spin 


, yarn for the curtains; and the loom which weaves 


a shepherd’s plaid will weave them. I mean 
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the manse to exhibit an example of thrift 
to my parish.” Just, perhaps, a little of the pride 
which apes humility here; but it shows the con- 
ditions of most Scotch clergymen’s lives in those 
days. 

The mother of Wilkie, the third wife of his 
father, was an admirable woman; and although 
very young when she married “the meenister,” 
we are told that she fulfilled the duties of her 
station in a manner which almost? satisfied the 
rigorous requirements of a Scotch Presbyterian 
congregation. To this loving mother, the young- 
ster, ‘wee sunny-haired Davie,” the raw Scotch 
artist struggling with poverty in London, equally 
with the Academician, Sir David, whom kings and 
nobles delighted to honour, always turned for 
sympathy and consolation. 

Stories are told of the artist’s early life which 
vividly remind us of Giotto and the sheep. Once 
when the ‘‘ wee bairn” was asked what he was 
doing with a lump of chalk with which he was as 
usual drawing on the ground, he replied, ‘‘ Making 
bonnie Lady Gonie ;” and it was discovered that 
he had been attempting, with some success, to 
make a likeness of a certain Lady Balgonie, who 
was a visitor at the manse. At school he was 
incessantly employed sketching, when, as the 
master at least thought, he ought to have been 
learning from books; and at the parish school of 
Pitlessie he often used to set a price on his youth- 
ful efforts, though it rarely exceeded a pencil, 
maybe only a marble or pen. Wilkie told Cun- 
ningham in after life: ‘‘I remember it all well, 
and when I went to the school at Kettle, my repu- 
tation had gone before me, and I got no rest till I 
had drawn—sometimes with pencil, frequently with 
ink—most of the heads in the school; but you 
may be sure that they were rude things.” Pro- 
fessor Gillespie says that long after, when he was 
about to become minister of Cults, orders were 
given that the manse should be prepared for his 
reception, and painters and whitewashers began 
their labours. ‘On my arrival, on looking at the 
room which had been the nursery, I observed the 
dim and half-obliterated outlines of heads and 
hands visible through the whitewash. On inquiry, 
I found that these, some of them at least, were 
the almost infantine attempts at drawing of my 
friend, Sir David; and great was my anger at the 
tasteless haste with which the orders of purification 
had been performed. They consisted, I was told, 
chiefly of portraits, touched into the humorous, of 
persons who were visitors at the manse, or who 
frequented the kirk, and were drawn with chalk, 
charcoal, pencil, keel, nay ink; for almost any- 
thing was in those days, in his hands, an instru- 
ment of art.” Proud enough, doubtless, was the 
fourteen-year-old boy-painter, as he marched into 
Edinburgh with an introductory letter from the 
Earl of Leven to Mr. George Thomson, secretary 
to the Trustees’ Academy, and quite as much 
abashed when he found that gentleman inclined 
to pooh-pooh his drawings, and doubt the utility 
of him: becoming a student. But the Earl of Leven 
interfered, and young Wilkie was allowed to share 
the not particularly brilliant advantages of the 
school, the scholars of which were mostly young 





men in mechanical trades, rather than pursuing 
the pure arts. Here he commenced to draw from 
the antique, and his success at first seems to have 
been limited. His father showed a drawing of a 
foot which his son had copied from some classic 
model to one of the elders of his church. That 
excellent man asked what it was, and on being 
told what it purported to be, exclaimed, ‘‘ A foot ! 
afoot! It’s mairlikea fluke [7.e., a flounder] than 
a foot.” Possibly prejudice against art as a profes- 
sion had something to do with his criticism, for 
while in Edinburgh Wilkie gained several. small 
prizes, and a ten-guinea premium for a sketch of 
‘Calisto in the Bath of Diana.” He occupied a 
small room in a house in Nicholson Street, where, 
after the academy hours were over, to which he was 
‘fas punctual as time,” he might generally be found, 
“the Bible on a table before him, a few sketches 
on the walls, and his favourite fiddle by his side, 
to refresh himself with when he got weary of 
painting, or to put his live models into a good 
humour when inclined to rebel at too long a sit- 
ting. His music, indeed, had such ‘charms to 
soothe the savage breast,’ that once it is related, 
when he offered an old beggar-man, to whom he 
had been playing, a few pence over and above the 
tune, the old fellow refused them, saying, ‘ Hout! 
put up your pennies, man! I was e’en as glad o’ 
the spring as ye were!’ Would not this make a 
capital subject for a picture? Sir David Wilkie 
playing to the beggar-man! The quiet, meditative 
student, whose musings his companions in vain 
tried to disturb by their jokes at his expense, but 
who yet liked a ‘spring’ as well as any of them, 
and the jolly old beggar, the hearts of both warmed 
by the music of some favourite national air.” 

Wilkie returned to Cults in 1804, having learnt 
about as much as the Edinburgh Academy could 
teach him, and set up his easel—in a figurative 
sense—in the manse, said easel being an old 
chest of drawers. Pulling out the centre drawer 
a certain distance, he rested the bottom of the 
canvas-frame on it, while the top leant against 
the upper part of the chest. ‘An admirable 
easel,” says Mrs. Heaton, ‘‘as he himself de- 
clared; one on which, at all events, he painted 
the picture known as ‘Pitlessie Fair,’ a picture 
which, for variety of incident and accurate repre- 
sentation of individual character, is considered as 
only inferior to some of his greatest works. In it 
he has depicted most of the worthies of his native 
village. During this summer he painted many por- 
traits of the good people of Cults and its neighbour- 
hood, and even found a few sitters in Aberdeen, 
although he could obtain neither colours, brushes, 
nor canvas, so little was art in request in that 
learned city.” But Scotland was not to keep 
Wilkie long, and having sold ‘ Pitlessie Fair” for 
£25 to Mr. Kinnear, of Kinloch, he quickly 
packed up his traps, and set sail for London with 
that amount of money to launch himself on the 
great metropolis. This was on the zoth of May, 
1805, when half-way in his twentieth year. 

Soon many of the artists knew that ‘a raw, 
tall, pale, queer Scotchman,” as Jackson, his steady 
friend for many a year after, then a student, de- 
scribed him, had come among them. Haydon 
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soon after became one of his intimates. He 
entered as a student of the Royal Academy, and 
worked incessantly there from morn till night, 
first living at 8, Norton Street, Portland Road, 
the house of a coal-merchant, and as he wrote to 
his father, dining ‘‘at an ordinary, a place where 
about a dozen gentlemen meet, at two o’clock, 
and have a dinner served up that only costs them 
thirteenpence a head.” He is anxious in this 
letter to show that the dinner is as cheap for its 
quality as any person could obtain in any part of 
Great Britain. ‘‘ Besides,” says he, ‘‘ we have the 
advantage of hearing all the languages of Europe 
talked with the greatest fluency, the place being 
mostly frequented by foreigners; indeed, it is a 
rare thing to see an Englishman, while there are 
Corsicans, Italians, French, Germans, Welsh, and 
Scotch.” The poor economical young Scotch- 
man, who was always one of the best of sons, 
evinces every anxiety to prove to his father that 
he was living cheaply and respectably, although 
he owns to finding London “very dear.” But 
there is little doubt that he had a hard time of it 
at first, for he could obtain no commissions, and 
up to the end of 1805 had only sold one picture, 
‘The Village Recruit,’ which brought him six 
guineas. His health, never robust, failed him at 
this time. 

But better fortune was dawning, and soon he 
will be able to pay some one to clean his boots, 
though at present he performs that artistic 
operation himself. He is in fact careful in every- 
thing. Haydon tells us that going one morning 
by appointment to breakfast with Wilkie, he 
discovered him “sitting on the side of his bed, 
drawing himself by help of a looking-glass.” 
‘Jest copital practice!” said Wilkie. At another 
time, Bannister, the actor, found Wilkie sitting on 
alow seat dressed as an old woman. He would 
not, for the moment, move, lest he should spoil 
the folds of his petticoat. ‘I am,” said he, “for 
the present, an old woman very much at your 
service.” Wilkie wou/d paint from nature, even 
though the model must be himself. 

The first gleam of real success appeared wnen 
he was introduced to Lord Mansfield, aithough 
that introduction involved him afterwards in a 
polite squabble, which showed the artist in a 
much more favourable light thar the aristocrat. 
The nobleman, on seeing a study of “The Vil- 
lage Politicians” in Wilkie’s studio, asked what 
would be the price of a finished painting of the 
subject, to which the painter answered, modestly, 
fifteen guineas. The nobleman went away without 
giving him a distinct commission, and Wilkie sent 
it, when completed, to the Academy exhibition, 
where it at once made him famous. He received 
several offers for it; one authority speaks of one 
as high as a hundred pounds. Here, then, was 
the picture in the exhibition and the whole 
artistic world of London ringing with its praise 
when the earl claimed it at Wilkie’s original offer. 
Wilkie, who had received one or two much better 
commissions since that time, and had consulted 
his artist friends, now thought, not improperly or 
unnaturally, that he had a right to an enhanced 
price, but, still modest in his ideas, asked only 





thirty guineas, and gave Lord Mansfield the first 
chance. This brought the latter to Norton Street: 
the interview is said to have been characteristic, 
for both were firm, calm, courteous men. The 
earl reminded the artist that when he desired him 
to paint the picture his merits were unknown, and 
that he hazarded his reputation in the realms of 
taste, by venturing to give him a commission, 
which he said he considered a settled matter at 
the price of fifteen guineas. ‘When I named 
that price,” said Wilkie, ‘“ your lordship only re- 
plied, * Consult your friends.’ I have consulted 
them, and they all say I ought not to take less 
than thirty guineas; but since your lordship ap- 
peals to your honour, my memory must be in the 
wrong; the price therefore is fifteen guineas.” 
The earl smiled, and having gained his point— 
without the slightest right to it—gave him a 
cheque for thirty guineas. 

Just prior to this, Wilkie’s kindly fellow-student 
Jackson had induced Lord Mulgrave and Sir 
George Beaumont to visit his studio, telling them 
that they would find there ‘‘a young Scotchman 
who was second to no Dutchman that ever bore a 
palette on his thumb.” The result was two com- 
missions, the larger for fifty guineas, and both 
gentlemen became enthusiastic admirers and true 
friends. The approbation of Sir George Beau- 
mont was indeed a reputation in itself, for he was 
regarded as one of the first art critics, and was all 
his life a genuine friend to artists of merit. 

When the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
opened, “‘ The Village Politicians,” the work of an 
artist still under twenty-one years of age, became 
all the rage, and the newspaper critics gave it a 
high meed of praise. Haydon was the first to see 
one of the earliest of these notices, and imme- 
diately rushed off to Wilkie’s lodgings with Jack- 
son. ‘We both bolted into Wilkie’s room,” says 
he, “‘and I roared out, ‘ Wilkie, my boy, your 
name’s in the paper!’” ‘Is it, re-al-ly?” said 
David, and finding that it ‘re-al-ly” was, the 
three took hands and danced round the table till 
they were tired. On going to the Academy, they 
found a large crowd round the picture; there 
was “no getting in sideways or edgeways.” All 
that could be got out of Wilkie was, ‘ Dear, 
dear, it’s jest wonderful!” But he wrote with 
natural exultation to his father, ‘‘ My ambition is 
got beyond all bounds, and I have the vanity to 
hope that Scotland will one day be proud of David 
Wilkie.” 

And “now that he was richer than he had been 
for some time,” says Haydon in his autobiography, 
‘‘his first thoughts were turned towards his mother 
and sister. Something of vast importance was 
brewing, we could not imagine what. I feared a 
large picture before I was ready. But at last I, 
as his particular friend, received an invitation to 
tea, and after one of our usual discussions on art, 
he took me into another room, and there, spread 
out in glittering triumph, were two new bonnets, 
two new shawls, ribbons and satins, and heaven 
knows what,-to astonish the natives of Cults, and 
to enable’Wilkie’s venerable father, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield, to preach a sermon on the vanity 
of women, while his wife and daughter were 
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shining in the splendour of fashion from the 
dressmakers’ at the west-end of London. I never 
saw such amiable simplicity of rustic triumph as 
glittered in Wilkie’s expressive face. I felt my 
attachment increased. I saw through his selfish 
exterior that there was a heart, certainly, under- 
neath. .... Then came the packing, then the 
dangers by sea, and the dangers by land. Then 
the landlady and her daughter, and all her friends, 
were in consultation deep, and profound were the 
discussions how to secure ‘those sweet bonnets 
from being crushed, and those charming ribbons 
from sea-water.’ All the time Wilkie stood by, 
eager and interested beyond belief, till his con- 
science began to prick him, and he said to me, 
‘I’ve just been very idle;’ and so for a couple of 
days he set to, heart and soul, at the ‘Blind 
Fiddler,’ for Sir George.” This well-known work, 
painted when the artist was in his twenty-second 
year, is now at South Kensington. The equally 
well-known ‘‘Rent Day,” conceived whilst Wilkie 
lay on a sick-bed at Cults, was painted imme- 
diately afterwards for Lord Mulgrave, who gave 
him / 150, the largest price he had yet received for 
a work. Still he could not be said to be prospering 
pecuniarily, for ‘he put such an amount of con- 
scientious labour into his works that they merely 
yielded him an ordinary living. Writing to his 
brother John, then in India, he says, shortly after 
the period to which reference is here made: ‘‘ My 
present situation is the most singular that can well 
be imagined. I believe I do not exaggerate when 
I say that I have at least forty pictures bespoke, 
and some by the highest people in the land, yet, 
after all, I have seldom got anything for any pic- 
ture I have yet painted.” His kind friend, Sir 
George Beaumont, often scolded him for the 
low prices he asked, and Lord Mulgrave, whilst 
sending a cheque for double the sum arranged as 
the price of a painting, says, ‘I intend it as an 
admonition to avoid such disinterestedness for the 
future.” Wilkie, the careful and economical, could 
never be called grasping. 

Wilkie, however, was rapidly progressing in 
social position, or we should not find him so early 
as September, 1808, the guest of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne at Southampton Castle. No hospi- 
tality extended to him by the nobility ever, how- 
ever, pleased him so much as that of Sir George 
Beaumont. Haydon gives us a pleasant glimpse 
of their life at Coleorton, one of Sir George’s 
seats, when he and Wilkie were on a visit. ‘‘ We 
dined,” says he, ‘‘ with the Claude and Rembrandt 
before us, and breakfasted with the Rubens land- 
scape, and did nothing, morning, noon, or night, 
but think of painting, talk of painting, dream of 
painting, and wake to paint again. We lingered 
on the stairs on going up to bed, and studied the 
effect of candlelight upon each other; wondered 
how the shadows could be best got as clear as 
they looked. Sometimes Sir George made Wilkie 
stand with the light in the proper direction, and 
he and I studied the colour; sometimes he held 
the candle himself and made Wilkie join me. At 
another time he would say: ‘Stop where you are; 
come here, Wilkie. Asphaltum, thinly glazed 
over on a cool preparation, I ¢Aznk would do it.’” 





Sir George was an enthusiastic and genuine artist 
himself, in spite of some traditional ideas—notably 
that in regard to the necessary ‘‘ one brown tree” 
in every landscape—which he cherished. , He and 
his artist guests used to compete which should 
produce the best study each day, and the hours in 
his pleasant mansion flew all too swiftly. 

Wilkie was elected A.R.A. at the end of 1809, 
and that year also commenced one of the finest 
of his works, ‘“‘ The Village Festival.” The next 
six months of his diary are almost entirely filled 
with remarks on the progress of this great picture. 
Before the next summer was over he fell very ill, 
and the kindness of his friends shows how much 
he had won their love and esteem. Sir George 
Beaumont, who when he first saw Wilkie’s works 
had presented him with Hogarth’s mahl-stick, 
which he had preserved, he said, until he should 
find some painter worthy of possessing it, now 
wrote in the most delicate manner, saying that he 
considered himself still in Wilkie’s debt, enclosing 
a cheque for £50; this being declined, he next 
tempted him with some rare old port, without 
which he said “it is not in the power of man to 
colour well, or paint with effect.” Other friends 
give up a pleasant house at Hampstead to him; 
and his kind landlady nursed him with motherly 
care; but, with all their attention, for a long time 
he remained in a very delicate state of health. 
The first symptoms were those of the illness which 
afterwards distressingly haunted him. He com- 
plained to Dr. Baillie that he could neither paint 
nor think for a quarter of an hour consecutively 
without experiencing a giddiness almost amount- 
ing to fainting. This ended in fever, which con- 
fined him to his bed for many weeks, and weakened 
him for the entire year. Early in 1811—scarcely 
sixteen months from his election as associate— 
he was made academician. 

He had long thought of collecting a number of 
his works together, and exhibiting them in one 
gallery for his own profit. Fuseli and others had 
done the same thing before him. So in May, 
1812, he opened his show in a house in Pall Mall, 
the result being disastrous failure. Among other 
annoyances, a distraint was made on his pictures 
for rent due from his landlord for the premises 
sublet to him, and he had to redeem one of. his 
fine pictures, which had been seized and carried 
off. This unpleasant episode had its correspond- 
ing advantage, for it suggested to him the subject, 
“‘Distraining for Rent,’ which he soon after 
painted, and which counts among the most popular 
of his works. 

In December, 1812, the good minister of Cults, 
his father, died, and soon after it was arranged 
that he should take a house in Phillimore Place, 
Kensington, to which his mother and sister should 
remove. Concerning the removal of their furni- 
ture from Scotland Wilkie gave most precise 
directions. He wrote to his sister: ‘‘ Of the 
kitchen furniture I do not know that you should 
bring any, except the old brass pan for making 
jelly, and anything else you may consider of 
value. There is an old Dutch press in one of the 
closets that my mother got from Mrs. Birrell— 
what state is that in? If it were not an article of 
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great weight, might not that be brought ?” Wilkie 
evidently remembered these household relics with 
a view to his studio, for he was constantly intro- 
ducing. copper saucepans and the like in his 
pictures, thus giving some of the critics an oppor- 
tunity of ridiculing his ‘‘ pan and spoon style.” 
Wilkie was never married, and it is more than 
likely that their loving influence and home care 
left him little desire to change his condition ; al- 
though endeavours were made to induce him. 

In 1814, he, in company with Haydon, visited 
Paris, when the ex- 
citement and fatigue 





and that ‘‘Sa majesté l’a fait placer dans sa 
chambre a coucher ot tout le monde admire le 
beau travail de cet artiste célébre.” At the same 
period he was gathering the materials for his great 
national picture of ‘‘ The - Waterloo Gazette,” 
which the Iron Duke had commissioned him to 
paint. It contains sixty portraits, took Wilkie 
sixteen months to paint, and was priced at £ 1,260. 
The duke himself counted out the money to him 
in bank-notes. At this period Wilkie computed 
the value of his pictures by the time they had 

- occupied, allowing 
himself at the rate of 








of his journey proved 
too much for him, 
and a doctor had to 
be sought. One was 
at last found playing 
dominos in a café, 
and Haydon hurried 
him to his friend’s 
sick-bed. “Here 
ensued a_ scene 
worthy of Moliére. 
I spoke French bet- 
ter than I understood 
it; Wilkiedid neither 
the onenor the other. 
At last the doctor, in 
a perfect fury at our 
not understanding 
him, thundered out, 
‘ Parlez vous Latin ?’ 
‘Oui, Monsieur.’ 
‘Ah! ah!’ and soon, 
in spite of our diffe- 
rent pronunciations, 
we came tothe point. 
The doctor’s pre- 
scription turned out 
to be a bottle of 
lemonade, which be- 
ing, at all events, 
harmless (which his 
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£1,000 per annum. 
The public were de- 
lighted with this pic- 
ture, and it had to be 
railed off in the ex- 
hibition for fear of 
accident from the 
crush. 

‘“* Reading the Ga- 
zette of the Battle of 
Waterloo” is a pic- 
ture which displays 
Wilkie’s ripened 
powers to the very 
best advantage. 
“The veterans who 
have gone through 
their day of strife and 
come off, if not 
wholly unscathed, yet 
victorious from a 
hundred fights, are 
receiving the news 
of the great victory 
won by the young 
who have succeeded 
them in the ranks of 
battle. The locality 
is well chosen. In 
the background is 
Chelsea Hospital, 














drugs might not have 
been), Wilkie very 
soon got better, and 
when Haydon re- 
turned after a few hours’ absence, he found him 
sitting up, ‘ laughing to die,’ and trying to teach 
his landlady English. ‘ Monsieur,’ said madame, 
when Haydon entered, ‘votre ami me moque.’ 
‘Comment, madame ?’ She pointed to a paper on 
which Wilkie had written, ‘ Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pepper off a pewter plate,’ etc., which it 
appeared he was in vain trying to make her pro- 
nounce. Haydon kept up the joke, and poor 
madame, no doubt, thought English the most 
curiously barbarous of languages.” 

In 1820 Wilkie painted another of his famous 
pictures, ‘‘ The Reading of the Will,” a commis- 
sion from the King of Bavaria. When George Iv 
saw it he wished Wilkie to let him have the origi- 
nal and send a duplicate to Munich, but to this 
the artist was too honourable to accede. Wilkie 
had the pleasure of hearing from the king’s secre- 
tary, “ Qw’il a fait un plaisir inexprimable au roi,” 


READING THE 





that restful paradise 
of the battered vete- 
ran, misty and beau- 
tiful in the midday 
sun. The wayside is lined with taverns, bliss- 
ful halting-places to these loquacious heroes, 
who love above all things to sit and ‘fight 
their battles o’er again.’ And over the dark 
wall on the right is that place of last repose, 
where rank and file, soldier and officer, rest to- 
gether from their earthly labours and fight no 
more. In the midst of the roadway, seated at a 
deal table, are some of the Chelsea pensioners, 
smoking and drinking with some of their younger 
comrades of the line and the Guards. A hussar 
orderly has just ridden up with a copy of the 
Gazette, and one of the old heroes is reading it 
aloud to the group, who neglect the beer and the 
pipe to rejoice in the news of the glorious victory. 
On the left, a young soldier is repeating the news 
in the ear of a deaf and somewhat imbecile coi- 
legian, and beyond them a soldier of ‘the Blues’ 
turns fondly to his wife, and raises his crowing 


‘* GAZETTE.” 
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babe triumphantly aloft—peace is come! peace, 
which will leave him awhile with those he loves. 
Above them a jovial group, from the windows of 
the ‘Duke of York,’ listen eagerly to catch the 
words of the reader. The composition is filled 
up with many figures—the negro bandsman, the 
one-legged veteran now turned civilian, the oyster- 
wife opening her luxuries for their delectation, the 
Scotch Highlander, and the figures that lead the 
eye away into the picture and the distance.” 

















CHELSEA PENSIONER, 


In July, 1823, he became limner to the king, 
and Wilkie, who, without apparently ever being 
servile, had a keen appreciation of the notice of 
the great, was highly delighted. But shortly after 
this a series of family troubles ensued, which 
brought on after a time his old malady. His 
jJoved mother sickened and died; his brother 
James, with wife and family, came back from 
Canada invalided. Wilkie not merely had to 
assist him in an ordinary way, but having been 
his surety for £1,000, had to find that sum. A 
brother in India shortly afterwards succumbed to 
the climate, leaving a widow and family badly 
provided; and his sister, on the point of mar- 
riage, lost her intended husband by death. Wilkie 
finished some small works with difficulty, and then 
was advised to seek a renewal of his health abroad. 
He visited France and Italy, and while in Rome 
heard of the failure of his publishers, Hurst and 
Robinson—another blow. He next proceeded to 
Germany, where he resumed his work, almost 
entirely abandoned for nearly a year, beginning 
by painting ‘three half-hours in a day” only. 
Before he returned he made a sudden resolve to 





visit Spain, where he became so enamoured of 
the works of Velasquez and other masters, that 
he remained over seven months in the country. 
His stay in Italy and Spain entirely changed his 
mode of painting, which became much broader 
and looser. This second style has been much 
criticised, but any of his pictures possess many 
beauties. Redgrave tells us that “on and after 
his Spanish journey he not only ignored all execu- 
tive finish, but considered it as tending to bad 
art.” This was indeed a change from his earlier 
ideas. 

Wilkie, like most men, had some one or two 
peculiarities and pet phrases. One of them was 
the constant use of the word “ re-al-ly.” Calcott 
used to tell a story in regard to this peculiarity. 
One day he said to him, ‘“‘ Wilkie, do you know that 
every one complains of your continual ‘re-al-ly’?” 
“Do they re-al-ly?” ‘‘ You must leave it off.” 
“I will, re-al-ly.” ‘‘My good fellow, don’t keep 
repeating it; it annoys me.” “ Re-al-ly!” said 
Wilkie, in the most provokingly simple and inno- 
cent tones. 

In January, 1830, Wilkie became Painter in 
Ordinary to the King, an office vacant by the death 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and six years later he 
was knighted. A short time after the accession of 
her present majesty he was summoned to the 
Court to paint “The Queen’s First Council.” 
‘‘ Having been accustomed to see the queen from 
a child,” Wilkie tells us, ‘“‘ my reception had a little 
the air of an early acquaintance.” But though the 
queen was very gracious, the picture gave him 
more trouble than any he had ever painted, prin- 
cipally from the whims and pretensions for prece- 
dence of those represented. After all these courtly 
favours, it need not be said that he was incessantly 
employed in his later years whenever his health 
allowed it. He painted in a more rapid and 
broader style during his later days, his commis- 
sions being largely in portraiture. 

But the end was fast approaching. In the 
autumn of 1840 he started for a voyage to the 
East to try and realise for himself, as much as 
possible, the scenery and accessories of Scripture 
history. Jerusalem deeply impressed him, and he 
made there a number of sketches and notes. On 
his return, while at Alexandria, he commenced a 
portrait of the renowned Pacha Mehemet Ali, 
which he was to have completed in London. 
During the voyages and land journeys he had 
been much better than usual, and had recorded ia 
his journal, while at Constantinople: ‘‘ Many cir- 
cumstances to rejoice.and be thankful for, good 
health being one.” As we have seen already in a 
previous article (p. 125), he committed some im- 
prudence in eating fruits and ices at Malta, and 
died shortly after the ship cleared the harbour ; 
his body was committed to the deep the same 
evening. Thus, on the rst of June, 1841, in his 
fifty-sixth year, untimely perished one of our 
greatest artists, who was also in all the relations 
of life one of the most exemplary and excellent of 
men. 
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WESTMINSTER IN 1640. 





From a print of the period. 


CHAPTER XII.—A RETROSPECT, 


S WE write our last paper we are not unna- 
turally reminded of some of the memories 
and suggestions which came before us in the 

first. ‘True it is a generation has arisen which 
has never seen, and can form very little idea of 
the narrow, ill-lighted, dingy, but yet greatly his- 
torical room where most of the incidents we have 
recited transpired, and all the characters to whom 
we have referred moved to and fro. It ran along 
at right angles with Westminster Hall, and had a 
passage into it at the south-east angle. Westmin- 
ster Hall, in the most stirring times of the ancient 
history of the Commons, shared in all the excite- 
ments of the House; in fact, in the time of the 
Stuarts, Westminster Hall was a kind of business 
street. The reader may form some idea of it who 
has visited the Palais de Justice in Paris, and 
remembers how the long hall at the top of the 
flight of steps outside the various law courts is 
given up to little shops and stalls; it was so with 
old Westminster Hall at the period to which we 
have referred—booksellers, law stationers, seam- 
stresses, found customers among the various 
people drawn together by idleness, business, or 
curiosity, beneath the noble roof of the grand old 
hall; and the old City cry, “What d’ye lack ? 
what d’ye lack?” might be heard ringing within 
the chapel or the surrounding courts. Indeed, an 





old manuscript, quoted by Mr. John rorster, tes- 
tifies what a panic of fear ran through all these 
shopkeepers when the king came down upon his 
sadly insane errand of attempting to arrest the 
Five Members. Fearing the consequences they 
thought most likely to follow, they shut up their 
shops and hurried away to their homes. And 
Archbishop Laud mentions in his diary, that, upon 
another occasion, there was a fear for the hall, 
and it had a narrow escape of being burnt down 
from a fire which broke out in one of these shops. 

Entering the old room, we attempted, in our 
earliest paper, to convey some idea of it from 
impressions chiefly conveyed by Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes. To the same obsolete old journalist Mr. 
John Forster was indebted for a description of the 
interior of the House, which the elder Lord Lytton 
has well described as a masterly example of the 
best and truest kind of historical painting. In 
that description he has attempted to bring before 
us the places of the more conspicuous members, 
where they sat, and how they looked. Puritan 
and courtier, with bearded faces, close cut and 
stern, or gaily trimmed ; with peak and ruff; with 
steeple hats and Spanish cloaks—and where, pre- 
siding in his great chair, surmounted by the arms 
of England, sat Mr. Speaker, hatted, cloaked, and 
sworded like the rest. Mr. Speaker’s powers were 
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as yet in their infancy, his claims to superior re- 
spect and consideration were as yet only very 
grudgingly admitted; indeed, instances are not 
wanting in which we find that, as he received 
slight respect from some of the members, so also 
he paid but little in turn. Thus we find the Hon- 
ourable John Digby came into the House, and 
getting upon the ladder that stood, says D’Ewes, 
‘at the door of the House by which the members 
usually go up to those seats which are over 
the said door under the gallery, he sat still upon 
the said ladder; whereupon the Speaker, Lenthal, 
doubtless coupling the act as a sign of disrespect 
with a display of insubordination by the same 
young gentleman on the previous day, called out 
to him, and desired him to take-his place, and not 
to sit upon the said ladder as if he were going to 
be hanged, at which many of the House laughed ;” 
and perhaps some of our readers will laugh too. 
It is an illustration of the many rebukes which 
were offered, and the many rebuffs received, by 
Mr. Speaker Lenthal. It also sets before us the 
plain accommodations of this old chapel; it was 
less-in its entire length than the breadth of West- 
minster Hall, and it had lost its old traces of rich 
architecture and decorated paintings beneath 
boards and whitewashings. 

A plainer old place it is impossiblé to conceive, 
worthy alike in the period of its great and mo- 
mentous agitation and in its later days, of the 
impressions James Grant conveys in his ‘‘ Random 
Recollections.” ‘I shall not soon forget the dis- 
appointment I experienced on the first sight of 
the interior of the House of Commons. I was 


not at all prepared for such a place as I then’ 


beheld. It was dark, gloomy, and badly venti- 
lated. The members were really to be pitied. 
They were literally crammed together, and the 
heat of the House rendered it in some degree a 
second edition of the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
It is not unnoteworthy that the Victorian Parlia- 
ment seemed to inaugurate a new House, and 
Mr. Grant, who was present, apparently in his 
character of reporter, refers with much interest 
to the young girl-queen opening her first Parlia- 
ment: ‘There stood, in the presence of their 
young and interesting sovereign,” he says, “all 
emulating each other in doing homage to her in 
their hearts as well as outwardly, the peers and 
peeresses of the land. It was a touching sight, it 
was a sublime spectacle, it was one which will 
never be forgetten by those whose happiness it 
was to witness it.” All this took place which Mr. 
Grant so graphically describes—the scene in the 
House of Lords, and the grotesquely distressing 
discomforts of the gentlemen of the Commons, in 
those temporary chambers in which the Parlia- 
ment assembled in the period between the de- 
struction of the old and the erection of the new 
building. 

The feelings which the destruction of the old 
House created were of a mingled character. It 
was felt that the great regulator, Circumstance, 
had got rid of what had been regarded for a long 
time, by those who had most interest in it, and 
most right to speak about it, as something of a 
nuisance; it was like an aching tooth which had 








interrupted all enjoyment, which had been a plea- 
sant companion from the days of early childhood, 
but which had become a decayed member, and 
was, at last, disposed of by a wrench. No doubt 
that fire disposed of and drove away incipient 
disease and unhealthiness, and effected some 
improvements; the only wonder is that the im- 
provements were not more extensive and general. 
The House of Commons in its ancient building 
seemed formed upon the idea that it was a cham- 
ber to be used as little and made as uncomfort- 
able as possible. In the chamber of the Lords, 
where the company assembling is usually so small 
as compared with the Commons, and the time 
spent comparatively so brief, much more attention 
has been paid to comfort and convenience. It 
seems wonderful that a time which has developed 
so singularly the power of the people has made so 
few provisions for the comfort of the people’s 
representatives, and for those who naturally desire 
occasionally to be spectators of the arena in which 
the august assembly strives. 

The few sketches in which we have attempted 
to bring before our readers some of the remark- 
able incidents and characters in the story of the 
English House of Commons, may call attention 
to—they can do little to supply—a remarkable 
desideratum, a popular history of the rise, growth, 
and development of the people’s Parliament. The 
story would not be an easy one to compile; 
its materials, so far as they have been published, 
exist in scattered scraps and sketches; there is no 
detailed and closely related story. ‘Townshend’s 
“‘ History of the House of Commons,” or Cooke’s. 
‘“‘ History of Party,” cannot be regarded as at all 
the complete or compendious works we could 
wish to see. It was quite remarkable to notice, 
and previous papers have shown it, how slowly 
the right of Parliament was acknowledged. 
Charles 1 used no ceremony towards his early 
Parliaments; he regarded them as _ pernicious. 
He bade the House to remember that Parlia- 
ments were altogether in his power for their 
calling, sitting, and dissolution, and therefore, 
continued he, ‘“‘As I find the fruits of them 
good or evil, they are to continue, or not 
to be.” It is also curious to find this doctrine 
reiterated from the pulpits of that time; thus, Dr. 
Mainwaring, in two sermons preached before the 
king and Court in Whitehall, pleasantly said, 
“The king is not bound to observe the laws of 
the realm concerning the subject’s rights and 
liberties, but that his royal will and command, in 
imposing loans and taxes, without common con- 
sent in Parliament, doth oblige the subject’s con- 
science on pain of damnation.” And in a sermon 
preached by Dr. Sibthorpe, we find him saying, 
‘That if princes command anything which sub- 
jects may not perform, because it is against the 
laws of God or of nature, or impossible, yet sub- 
jects are bound to undergo the punishment with- 
out either resisting, or railing, or reviling, and to 
yield a passive obedience where they cannot exhibit 
an active one. I know no other case but one of 
these three wherein a subject may excuse himself 
with passive obedience, but in all others he is 
bound to active obedience.” Such were the 
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strange doctrines against which the right of Par- 
liament, the House of the people’s representatives, 
had to make a slow but steady way. 

It must, however, be admitted that some 
Parliaments have not always told a story very 
honourable to English freedom, and those which 
have sat longest present the history least plea- 
sant to remember or to read. Many chapters 
in the later years of the so-called Long Parlia- 
ment almost obliterate from the memory the sense 
of gratitude for its earlier achievements. But 
what a Parliament was the first of Charles 11! 


upon the crown, and to cast indignity upon the 
rights and privileges of the people. But it is 
singular, too, that in this Parliament sat the brave 
and incorruptible Englishman, Andrew Marvel, 
and his description of the House quite agrecs 
with the tract to which we have just referred, 
“Flagellum Parliamentarium, being sarcastic 
notices of nearly two hundred members of the 
first Parliament after the Restoration, A.D. 1661 to 
A.D. 1678. London, 1827.” Marvel describes the 
House as composed of placemen and pensioners, 


| hungry expectants, men of infamous character, 





y THE HOUSE IN 1815. - 


It sat for seventeen years. We know how pliant, 
subservient, and servile it was to the monarch. It 
abrogated the most valuable rights of freedom 
and conscience which had been wrested from 
tyranny during the contest of more than thirty 
years. Some years since there was published, 
from a manuscript in the British Museum, a 
description of not less than one hundred and 
ceventy-eight members of this, which has been 
called “the Pensionary Parliament,” and _ this 
dispels all wonder at its notorious character. This 
Parliament was in reality the longest which ever 
existed, and it is not too much to speak of it as 
probably the worst. It did more than any other 
Parliament, before or since, to bring dishonour 





who lived at the expense of the Court, and who, if 
they were not in Parliament, must be in prison; 
and he continues, that in a debate concerning pam- 
phlets and libels, a member stood up and, in the 
face of the House, said it had been affirmed to 
him by a person who could be spoken with, “that 
there were among them thirty, forty, fifty, he did 
not know how many, outlawed; another said that 
divers of the members were Papists; a third that 
a multitude were bribed and pensioned, and yet 
all this was patiently hushed up by the House, 
and digested, being, it seems, a thing of that 
nature to which there is no reply.” He goes on 
to describe the House as a conspiracy against the 
people, and proves his assertion by a list of the 
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members, their characters, places, pensions, and 
emoluments. This Parliament had been elected 
during the wild burst of strange merriment which 
greeted the king on his return. Of course it was 
largely composed of royalists. Charles appeared 
to think that the next best thing to dispensing 
with Parliament altogether would be to permit the 
Parliament to take its own time in sitting; the 
members became corrupted and depraved by their 
long possession of power. At length the House, 
apparently by its own vices, became unmanage- 
able, and it really seems that Charles only saved 
himself from his father’s fate by turning the para- 
sites and pensioners of the Restoration about their 
business. 

The reader will probably remember the anec- 
dote of an old resident from one of the far-off 
settlements of India, returning after an absence of 
many years, the greater part of a long life, to his 
native country, who, when some person mentioned 
in his hearing the House of Commons in relation 
to some grave matter going on there, exclaimed, 
‘Ah! what! is that thing going on still?” Per- 
haps some of our readers may be almost disposed 
to greet our papers with a similar compliment. 
Well, we are drawing to a close; this is our last, 
and remembering that the story of the English 
House of Commons is greatly synonymous with 
the story of England herself, and especially during 
her most interesting, agitating, and triumphant 
years, this is only to say that these brief sketches 
are simply a leaf here and there, disconnectedly 
torn from the great story. We shall lay down the 
pen, and how few of the Memorable Scenes will 
have found a mention or a recital! Perhaps we 
have dwelt almost too exclusively on the names 
and events of the more recent years—events of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; but there 
are fine, proud, and stirring stories in the years 
beyond, which, perhaps, a sense of the too-fre- 
quent absence of sympathy in that which is remote 
has compelled us to pass by. But many agitating 
scenes have been before us, although unmentioned. 

The old chapel of St. Stephen’s perhaps never 
was shaken by more mad and vehement thunders 
than on the night of the znd of June, 1780. In- 
deed, all London was a Bedlam broken loose that 
night, as for several nights before and after. 
Those were the nights and days of the great 


‘Gordon Riots, and on this particular night sixty 


thousand deluded madmen marched, six abreast, 
from St. George’s Fields, by a very roundabout 
route, through the Borough, over London Bridge, 
and through the City, along Fleet Street and the 
Strand, to the seat of Parliament, preceded bya 
man carrying the petition on his head—said to 
have been signed by a hundred and twenty-six 
thousand names or marks. Lord George Gordon 
had harangued them in a great meeting, in a place 
called Coachmakers’ Hall. On this day they had 
all mounted blue cockades in their hats, and so 
they took possession of the vestibules and lobby 
of the House. It was an extraordinary scene; 
Lord George Gordon was there in the House, 
waiting the arrival of the petitioners. He moved, 
and a Mr. Alderman Bule seconded, the reception 
of the petition and its immediate consideration. 





The first part of the motion was, of course, car- 
ried; the second part, as naturally, rejected, with 
nine exceptions. The House of Commons has 
often been favoured by the exhibition of the 
freaks of members who have lost their heads, 
but never, we suppose, was there a madman in 
the House quite so far gone as this same Lord 
George. The poor man, however, did get fright- 
ened when he found of what a rabble he was the 
leader while the debate went on in the House, 
and the bearers of the petition were attempting to 
force their way in against every precedent and 
principle. 

Lord George was constantly showing himself, 
addressing the mob outside from the gallery, and 
urging them to persevere. Upon one occasion, 
on his returning into the House, Colonel Her- 
bert—afterwards the Earl of Carnarvon—shouted 
to him from the other side, commanding him to 
take the blue cockade from his hat, and threaten- 
ing, if he refused to do so, to cross over and do it 
himself. Lord George meekly obeyed, and tamely 
put the cockade in his pocket. On another 
moment, after returning from the crowd, to whom 
he had been speaking in the lobby, Colonel 
Holroyd seized him, and said if he repeated such 
proceedings he would move his instant committal 
to Newgate. It would have been an easy thing 
to carry the motion, but 2 difficult thing to get 
him there. It seemed at one time as if some 
of the rabble would really force their way into 
the Chamber. Lord George also seemed disposed 
to head the bearer of the petition himself, but 
as he was coming in from one of these inter- 
views with his pleasant friends into the House, he 
was met by his cousin, Colonel Murray, who said 
to him: ‘‘ My Lord George, do you really mean to 
bring your rascally adherents into the House of 
Commons? If you do, now, notice; the first 
man of them that enters I will plunge my sword, 
not into his body, but into yours!” And this 
appears really to have finished Gordon off. He 
was certainly silenced; he appears to have slipped 
away into the eating-room of the House, where, 
very soon, he was fast asleep. The guards came 
and relieved the House, but shortly after London 
was in flames—a memorable scene! 

Of many Memorable Scenes, we have often 
thought few more memorable than that of the 26th 
of February, 1781. It was the debate on Edmund 
Burke’s great Bill for economical reform; but the 
circumstance which made the evening memorable 
was only the first appearance of a very young 
man—his first speech—he was a youth just past 
his twenty-first year. It was William Pitt the 
younger. Not often has the heritage of such a 
father descended to a son, and that a younger son, 
and bearing the same Christian name. The 
speech marked him, and set him apart. Wilber- 
force immediately wrote of him, in a letter to a 
friend, ‘‘ He comes out, as his father did, a ready- 
made orator, and I doubt not that I shall one day 
or other see him the first man in the country.” 
Burke said of his speech that ‘he was not so 
much a chip of the old block as the old block 
himself.” It was curious to see what the House 
had seen nearly fifty years before—a Pitt and a 
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Fox again leading in opposition. And Pitt even, 
in almost the first words he uttered in the House, 
indignantly vindicating his father’s actions, espe- 
cially with reference to the American War. ‘“‘ For 
my part,” he said, “I am persuaded, and will 
affirm that it is a most accursed, wicked, barbarous, 
cruel, unnatural, unjust, and diabolical war; it 
was conceived in injustice; it was nurtured and 
brought forward in folly; its footsteps were 
marked with blood, slaughter, persecution, de- 
vastation.” The fame of the young man spread 
instvutly ; he was thronged with congratulations, 
but, perhaps, even the most sanguine of his 
admirers, in forecasting the horoscope of his fu- 
ture years, would have been startled could they 
have beheld the eminence to which he was des- 
tined to attain in the time of England’s greatest 
straits. ‘‘The greatest master of the art of par- 
liamentary governing that has ever existed,” says 
Lord Macaulay. A man of many and serious 
faults, but a man to whom money and titles were 
as dirt ; his own private means were about £300 
a year; he dispensed places of three, five, and 
ten thousand a year in a way that showed that the 
gains of mere pelf were as nothing to him com- 
pared with public interest. Himself, plain Mr. 
Pitt, he is said to have made more lords than any 
minister who had preceded him. Even the 
Garter—the object of ambition and jealousy to 
dukes—was repeatedly pressed on him; he con- 
ferred it on the dukes who desired it, and who 
were likely to serve him or his party; but was 
content that his own knee should be undecorated 
with the diamond, his own breast unilluminated 
by the star. We are not thoughtless eulogists of 
the policy of Pitt, but we can afford to receive, 
from time to time, lessons given from such a life; 
and, considering all that he became, his first 
rising in the House appears to us a memorable 
incident. 

The affairs of the Country were not so greatly 
disturbed by the incident which happened on the 
11th of May, 1812, but possibly no circumstance 
ever startled the House with more amazement and 
horror. As the chief minister, Mr. Spencer Per- 
cival, was passing through the lobby of the House 
with his friend Mr. Stephen, he was shot, and 
almost immediately expired. It was at first sup- 
posed that this was the act of some extensive con- 
spiracy, although the assassin was instantly seized 
and recognised by General Gascoigne and Mr. 
Joseph Hume. His name was John Bellingham. 
He had been a merchant in Liverpool, and fool- 
ishly fancied that he had suffered through some of 
the commercial acts of the minister. Mr. Percival 
is buried in the old church of Charlton, Black- 
heath; and it is rather remarkable that in the 
churchyard of the same old red-brick village 
church is buried Mr. Edward Drummond, the 
secretary of Sir Robert Peel, who was also shot in 
the neighbourhood of the House of Commons, in 
January, 1843, in mistake for his chief, Sir Robert, 
then Prime Minister. Bellingham was very soon 
executed. A pension of £-2,000 a year was granted 
to the widow of Mr. Perciv al, and £50,000 vested 
in trustees for his children. Mr. Percival was not 
a great minister, nor, perhaps, would he now be 








specially remembered, but for the painful circum- 


stances attending his death. 

We have not ‘permitted ourselves to turn aside 
in these sketches to those frequent melo-dramatic 
scenes which the memories of the House present. 
The year through which we have just passed has 
recited a good many stories which may perhaps 
not have greatly increased the respect which some 
have felt for the behaviour of these represen- 
tative gentlemen of the empire. We are inclined 
to think, however, notwithstanding the almost 
incessant naming and suspending, and frequent 
astonishing use of very unparliamentary language 
which has gone on during this year of grace, 1881, 
that, on the whole, the House of Commons has 
very greatly mended its manners. Reporters and 
the newspaper columns now bring everything before 
us; the House has its being in the centre 
of a blaze of light, and every act and word is 
instantly known and reported. Some of the frag- 
ments of intelligence which have reached us from 
past years present many of the members in rather a 
rough style. Thus, in 1835, a Mr. Kearsley, mem- 
ber for Wigan, acquired a momentary notoriety by 
a celebrated attack on Joseph Hume. Addressing 
the Speaker, but looking Mr, Hume directly in the 
face, he said, “‘It has often been said in this 
House, and elsewhere, that the honourable mem- 
ber for Middlesex has been very useful to the 
country in checking the extravagant expenditure 
of ministers, but after what I have seen, I put 
down his conduct as perfect humbug. [ Roars of 
laughter, and loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear!” ] Yes, 
sir, and I pronounce the honourable gentleman 
himself to bea complete humbug. [Renew ed roars 
of laughter, and cries of “ Order! order!” | Idon’t 
mean anything personally impolite to the honour- 
able member, but I saw an honourable gentleman 
connected with a noble lord opposite go up to 
him and give him a cheque for coming forward. 
[Loud laughter. ] I saw it, sir. [ Laughter. ] Yes, 
sir, with my own eyes, I saw it. [Renewed laugh- 
ter from all parts of the House.] It’sa perfect 
humbug, sir, a complete humbug, sir, and nothing 
else.” This was the inauguration of a lively scene, 
in which, as might naturally be supposed, Joseph 
Hume, who was remarkable for his imperturbable 
good temper, got the best of it. He told Mr. 
Kearsley that his optics were not in the best con- 
dition that night; that he saw double; and as 
Hume had really stumbled on the fact that 
Kearsley had some defect in his visual organs, the 
honourable member started up with as much ani- 
mation as if he had found himself suddenly seated 
on a red-hot shovel, and piteously exclaimed, “ If 
I have an infirmity of sight, and cannot see, it is 
not civil of the honourable member to tell me of 
it. [Loud laughter.] It is not what I call polite- 
ness. [‘ Order! order!” and renewed laughter. } 
And I tell the honourabie gentleman that “if my 
sight is not so good as it ought to be, his head is 
not so good as it ought to be. [Loud laughter. | 
But the eyes of the country are upon me, and they 
will soon judge which of us is right, and which of 
us is wrong; which of us is a humbug, and which 
is not.” This is almost the solitary occasion on 
which Mr. Kearsley is heard of in the House. 
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This scene reminds us of a duel of oratory be- 
tween Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Shaw, the Recorder 
of Dublin, in 1834. The conflict raged for some 
time; in the course of it Mr. Shaw was charged 
by O’Connell with indulging in a kind of spiritual 
ferocity, to which Mr. Shaw replied, ‘‘ The 
honourable member has charged me with being 
actuated by a spiritual ferocity, but my ferocity is 
not of that description which takes for its symbol 
a death’s head and cross bones” (tremendous 
cheers from the Opposition, with uproar from the 
Irish members on the Ministerial side of the House). 
Mr. O’Connell replied, addressing himself to 
Mr. Shaw personally and not to the chairman, 
** Yours is a calf’s head and jaw-bones.” (Deaf- 
ening Irish cheers, with cries of ‘‘Order! Order! 
Chair! Chair !”’) 

Lord Brougham once likened the House of 
Commons at certain seasons to a menagerie, and 
said of a certain night, had a blind person been 
conducted into the House, and not told what the 
place was, he would certainly have supposed he was 
in some zoological establishment. It was on the 
17th of July, 1835; an account of the sitting of 
the House may be found in either of the morning 
papers for the next day. James Grant was there, 
and he has described it; but the ‘‘ Morning Post” 
gives a graphic description of the sounds issuing 
from the benches—imitations of hand-organs and 
bagpipes, the yelping of hounds, the crowing of 
the cock, ‘‘ so admirable,” says Mr. Grant, “ that 
you could not have distinguished it from the real 
chanticleer,” the bleating of sheep, the braying of 
asses. 

Upon another occasion we have an account of 
an honourable member, who rose amid tremendous 
uproar and confusion. He said, ‘I rise, sir [iron- 
ical cheers, mingled with all sorts of zoological 
sounds]. I rise, sir, for the purpose of stating 
that I have—[‘‘Oh! oh! Bah!” and sounds re- 
sembling the bleating,of a sheep, mingled with 
loud laughter. ] Honourable gentlemen may endea- 
vour to put me down by their unmannerly inter- 
ruptions, but I have a duty to perform to my con— 
[Ironical cheers, loud coughing, sneezing, and 
yawning extended to an incredible length, fol- 
lowed by bursts of laughter.] I say, sir, I have 
constituents who, on this occasion, expect that I— 
[Cries of “Should sit down,” and shouts of 
laughter.] They expect, sir, that on a question of 
such importance—{ ‘‘ O-o-a-a-u,” and loud laugh- 
ser, followed by cries of ‘Order! order!” from 
the Speaker.] I tell honourable gentlemen who 
choose to conduct themselves in such a way, that 
I am not to be put Jown by—[Groans, coughs, 
sneezings, hems, and various animal sounds, some 
of which closely imitated the yelping of a dog and 
the squeaking of a pig, interspersed with peals of 
laughter. |] I appeal—{‘‘ Cock-a-leeri-o-co!” The 
imitation in this case of the crowing of a cock was 
so remarkably good, that not even the most staid 
and orderly members in the House could preserve 
their’ gravity. The laughter which followed 
drowned the Speaker’s cries of ‘ Order! order!”] 
I say, sir, this is most unbecoming conduct on the 
part of an assembly calling itself re—[‘‘ Bow, wow, 
wow,” and bursts of laughter.] Sir, may I ask 





any honourable gentleman who can—[‘“ Mew, 
mew,” and renewed laughter.] Sir, I claim the 
protection of the Chair. [The Speaker here again 
rose and called out “Order! order!” in a loud 
and angry tone, on which the uproar in some 
measure subsided.] If honourable gentlemen will 
only allow me to make one observation I will not 
further trespass on their attention, but sit down at 
once. [This was followed by the most tremendous 
cheering in earnest.] I only beg to say, sir, that 
I think this is a most dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional measure, and will therefore vote against it.” 
The honourable gentleman then resumed his seat 
amidst deafening applause. 

And now, as the last words of our paper have 
to be written, we could yet dwell at some length 
upon the variety of odd persons and odd _ scenes. 
Mr. Grant declares there have been times when 
he cannot say how many members of the House 
he has seen asleep at once. It seemed to him as 
if, beneath the somnific influence of some one or 
other sleep-producing speaker, they might mostly 
have been described by a well-known song— 


** We're all a-nodding, nid nid nodding.” 


It seemed to him that some of those sleepy M.P.’s 
never enjoyed the luxury of a bed at home, and 
there was one member who, night after night, was 
seen to settle down and take his nap apparently 
with as much comfort to himself as if he had been 
reposing in his bed. We shall not attempt to 
show how far this ancient usage has been re- 
formed. 

Singular characters, many of these old members. 
Colonel Wilson, for instance, sat close to one of 
the iron pillars of the old House, and he never 
spoke without affectionately embracing this old 
iron pillar. His speech substantially, whatever 
the subject might be, was always the same. He 
always rose and stood there to “tell the tale of 
his constituents,” and whenever he was at a loss 
for words he always stumbled upon one couplet, 
but from what poet quoted we have not the 
remotest idea; it ran thus, however: 


** While I can handle stick and stone, 
I will defend both Church and Throne.” 


Well-meaning and sympathetic friends often 
caught him by the coat-tails and attempted to 
pull him back into his seat, but in such moments 
he would only withdraw his right arm from his 
beloved old iron post, and still holding hard on 
by the left, would gesticulate with the emancipated 
arm. On one of these occasions, when in one of 
these more violent moods, he brought his right 
arm into such forcible collision with the shoulder 
of an honourable member, who was sitting on the 
edge of one of the uncomfortable seats by his 
side, that he toppled him over his seat altogether, 
and the honourable member sprawled horizontally 
on the floor. Very odd scenes, and plenty of 
them, had we but time to select and to recite. 
Such scenes, perhaps, seem to have been more 
frequent once than now. There was a tremendous 
uproar once when an Irish member rose. He had 
already spoken, and he was met by loud cries of 
“Spoke! spoke!” meaning that he had no right 
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to a second hearing. But he was on his legs; 
there was evidently a great unuttered sentiment 
travailing for deliverance in him. For a long 
time the uproar raged round him, when at last he 
managed, in a rich Tipperary brogue, to say, “If 
honourable gintlemen suppose that I was going 
to spake again, they’re quite mistaken. I merely 
rose for the purpose of saying that I had nothing 
more to say upon the subject.” So the House 
was convulsed with laughter, and resumed its 
propriety. 

Very curious, too, have been the instances in 
which the rules of the House have been some- 











never cast one lingering look behind until he 


‘found himself by Somerset House, in the Strand. 


But we must have done with these reminiscences. 
Probably the reader will have felt, as we have 
passed along in this rapid survey, how much of 
human passion, of vanity, has in so short a space 
moved before the eye; and not all in vain, it may 
be hoped and supposed. One of the most extra- 
ordinary Administrations was that formed on the 
death of William Pitt, when the king, puzzled 
what to do to carry on the affairs of the country, 
permitted the combination which, from its variety 
and incongruity, received the designation from 


PALACE YARD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


times invaded. Once a stranger, through some 
oversight of the officers, never suspecting that he 
was transgressing, but supposing that, admission 
having been given, he might wander at his own 
free will into the seat which liked him best, took 
his place among the members. He was a raw 
creature, fresh from the country. For some time 
he seemed amazed and amused at the enormous 
proportions of the Speaker’s wig; he gaped and 
he gazed, till some friendly M.P., guessing the 
state of the case, whispered to him that “if he 
did not make himself scarce in a jiffy, he would 
be taken into custody.” He apprehended the 
situation, and darted out of the House in a 
twinkling. The circumstance became known, but 
he said afterwards that he ran at full speed, and 





George Canning of “All the Talents,” a desig- 
nation which it has retained ever since. It looks, 
indeed, like one of the most imposing Ministries 
we can conceive. There was Charles James Fox, 
and Brinsley Steridan, and Erskine as Lord 
Chancellor, and Granville, and Wyndham, and 
Addington; but its duration was very brief; the 
elements of which it was composed had perhaps 
too much of the magnetism and heat of genius to 
permit them to work very harmoniously together. 
But the designation does not very unaptly describe 
the House of Commons in any and every age; 
there, it may be thought, all the talents find their 
representatives, and meet, marshalled together, or 
in conflict with each other, fret out their little 
time, and pass away. It was when this really 
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most ill-conditioned Ministry was dissolved, and 
while the squibs and crackers of wit were flashing 
to and tro about it through all the periodicals of 
the country, and when Addington had formed by 
himself the succeeding Ministry, that an old peer 
-—a fine specimen of a thorough-going old Tory— 
went through all the members of the new Cabinet, 
cold each one off upon his fingers, and at the end, 
with a most evident sense of relief, said, ‘‘ Well, 
thank heaven, we have at last got a Ministry 
without one of those confounded men of genius 
in it.” ; 

Thus have they gowe—the Ministries, and their 
representative Houses—some rich to munificence 
in all the attributes of mind; and some dull, 
and only remarkable for an indistinguishable com- 
monplace. But it may be supposed that on the 
stream of time and of events they have usually fairly 
represented the sense and spirit of the country 
through its stormier or its calmer moods. There 
have been Parliaments, sometimes full of chivalry, 
or with a sense amounting almost to servility of 
their indebtedness to the sovereign; sometimes 
stern, with a keen sense of the dignity of right- 
eousness, and law, and order; and sometimes, on 
the other hand, dropping the scales of justice, 
and becoming themselves as tyrannical and 
despotic as the sovereign from whom they had 
wrenched the sceptre of irresponsible will; then 
again sinking into mere licentious indifference, 
and content to be, for the most part, a mere hire- 
ling of a Court for arbitrary purposes. And how 
long these Parliaments of this description held 
their way! How impossible it is to feel much 
respect for the Parliaments of the first princes of 
the House of Hanover. Then, by-and-bye, came 
the hours when again the loud voices of earnest 
people were heard at the doors of the Chambers ; 
and some were found within to assert the justice 
and righteousness /of the calls which were heard 
without. 

So, gradually, dawns the knowledge that, on 
the whole, in all ages the Parliaments have 
been representative; as the people have been 





weak, they have represented their weakness; 
when licentious and criminal, they have re- 
flected their vices. When the passion for war 
has moved the House, it has been because the 
people have been moved by the mad insanity of 
conquest and aggression; and when, in more 
peaceful times, trade and commerce have ruled in 
the deliberations of the assemblies, it has been 
because the people have grown to feel. not merely 
that it was 


‘time to sheathe the sword, and spare mankind, ’ 


or that war was a game at which all were com- 
pelled to lose, but that trade and commerce were 
the most efficient benefactors, and most likely to 
produce in the long run the greatest happiness to 
the greatest numbers. ‘Thus it is especially in the 
story of the English House of Commons that we 
become pleasantly assured that there has never 
been a time in English history when our country 
has not had in her Chambers some great and brave 
representative men. Even in the worst Parlia- 
ments there were men who could not be bought, 
and who felt they must be free or die. It is very 
true that there is danger lest these should be 
diminished in a time of national wealth. It has 
been well said that riches are akin to fear, to 
change, to cowardice, to death, while virtue, and 
the faculties within, are vital; and all circum- 
stances proclaim what the poet has so wisely 
taught : 


** Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees : 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with weekday man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business : these are the degrees 
By which true sway doth mount ; this is the stalk 
True power doth grow on ; and her rights are these.” 


We have done, but how easy to carry forward 
these sketches through many successions of papers. 


—. = > 


Christmas Song, 


TIR up the glowing embers, 
S Shut out the landscape drear, 
No joy like chill December’s 
To crown the changing year - 
Right heartily we greet him, ® 
For ever in his train 
The merry time of Christmas 
Comes hither once again. 


Make music, sturdy ringers, 
Of bells across the snow ; 
Awaken, carol singers, 
The echoes as ye go. 
We hear the same glad burden 
In every sweet refrain— 
Dear Christmas, happy Christmas, 
O welcome once again. 


The children chant the story 
Of sacred Bethlehem, 
And how the Babe of glory 
Was cradled here for them. 
Tis meet their fresh young voices 
Should mingle in the strain, 
When Christmas, happy Christmas, 
Comes hither once again. 


Throughout the season holy 
Let friendship and goodwill, 
In highly born and lowly, 
Their embassy fulfil ; 
If these but mark its advent 
We do not sing in vain— 
Dear Christmas, happy Christmas, 
O welcome, once again ! 
Ss. E. G 
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JACQUELINE D’ENTREMONT, 


WIDOW OF GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 


N the annals of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the names of not a few noble 
and illustrious Christian women 
are conspicuous. Jeanne D’ Albert, 
Queen of Navarre ; Marguerite de 
Valois, Duchess of Alengon; the 
Electress Palatine, Louise of Nas- 
sau; Renée, Duchess of Ferrara; Olympia Morata: 
these, and many more, are familiar to all readers 
of Christian biography and of the history of the 
Reformation. But few have heard of oe 
d’Entremont, the widow of the great and good 
Coligny. No English memoir, however brief, has 
ever been written of her; and in the two-volumed 
book entitled “‘ Ladies of the Reformation” her 
name is not even mentioned. Yet in some 
respects she was as distinguished in the graces of 
Christian character as any of the noble army of 
confessors or martyrs of that age. Beza spoke of 
her as “‘the pearl of womanhood” and “the 
mirror of all Christian virtues;” and in dedicating 
to her one of his learned and pious works, he 
says, ‘‘ You have excellently profited in the know- 
ledge even of the most difficult questions of our 
religion, for which the glory be given to God, 
who has made you the possessor of so great and 
singular grace, above all Christian ladies I have 
known in this world.” 

Her life commands the more sympathy in that 
it was chiefly one of trial and suffering for twenty- 
seven years after the loss of her husband, in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, being cruelly 
kept in prison, and there sustaining her faith and 
patience till death released her noble spirit. It is 
time that such a life should be better known, and 
‘we are glad to be able to present a brief sketch of 
it, from authentic records prepared by Count Jules 
Delaborde for the Historical Society of French 
Protestantism.* 

Jacqueline d’Entremont, we may premise, was 
the second wife of Gaspard de Coligny, Lord of 
Chastillon, and Admiral of France. She was of a 
noble family in Savoy, whither she retired after 
the assassination of her husband, and where she 
was thrown into prison by the Duke of Savoy. 
She had previously sent her step-children for 
safety into Germany. These were the children of 
Coligny’s first wife, Charlotte de Laval, also an 
exemplary Christian lady. There were two sons 
and a daughter, Louise de Coligny, who after- 
wards became the Princess of Orange. But we 
have now to confine ourselves to the widowed 








* “Bulletin Historique et Littéraire de la Société de I’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Frangais.” Deuxitme série, deuxitme, année. Paris: 
174, Rue de Rivoli, 





second wife, giving some extracts from Count 
Delaborde’s interesting memoir. 

Let us go back in thought to the latter days of 
the month of August, 1572. Jacqueline d’Entre- 
mont, Countess of Coligny, is expecting, at the 
chateau of Chatillon-sur-Loing, the speedy return 
of the admiral. Quite given up tothe sweet emo- 
tions in her heart made by a letter written to her, 
in which he expressed with much tenderness his 
eager desire of again finding himself with her, she 
feels happy at the thought of seeing him again as 
soon as he has discharged, in favour of the re- 
formed churches, the sacred duty which alone 
retains him in Paris. Near her are assembled, and 
partaking of her joy; the two sons of Gaspard de 
Coligny, Frangois and Dandelot, their young 
cousin De Laval, and the faithful Legréle, tutor 
of these three children, whom she cherished as if 
they were her own. 

Suddenly the dreadful news of the death of the 
admiral is spread amongst the inhabitants of 
Chatillon, and penetrates the chateau. How can 
we describe the amazement of the population 
lamenting a benefactor and a father? Still less 
can we express the terrible grief of the noble 
woman whose heart the cruel assassins, whether 
regal or other, pierced in murdering her ltusband. 
The attempt to describe such anguish would be 
wanting in the respect which it commands. Let 
us then bend before it as if we were on the brink 
of one of those abysses of moral suffering of 
which it belongs only to God to sound the 
depths! But, at the same time, let us contemplate 
Divine mercy sustaining the wife and Christian 
mother, bent under the weight of the most heart- 
rending trials, raising her little by little, animating 
her soul by contact with eternal promises, and in- 
spiring in her, finally, the energy necessary for 
rescuing her adopted children from the threatening 
dangers. 

In this way it will be granted us to assist at a 
scene unusually pathetic, which in expressive lan- 
guage has been depicted by one of these same 
children when become aman. Here is what was 
written many years after the dreadful day of St. 
Bartholomew by Francois de Coligny, eldest son 
of the great Gaspard, in an emotion of gratitude 
towards his second mother—Frangois de Coligny 
a young and noble soldier, with loving and pious 
heart, and who sustained so worthily the honour 
of the paternal name. ‘“‘ Her ladyship,” he says, 
“being informed of such infamous iniquity, was 
seized with some fear, as may well be imagined : 
but as she was virtuous and God-fearing, after 
being strengthened in this extreme affliction, and 
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having resolved to conform to God’s will, caused 
us to be called before her. Little children as we 
were, we had not yet the judgment to know the 
loss that we had sustained, nor the hand of God 
lain upon us, but moved rather by natural affection 
than by much consideration of the condition in 
which such a God-fearing and loving father had 
left us. 

“‘We came to present ourselves to her with 
sobs, tears, and groans, which we increased on 
seeing her weep and lament, in which state we 
remained some time, having compassion on one 
another, and she being scarcely able to say any- 
thing to us. 

“But at length she said, ‘Alas! my children, 
I have sustained a loss so great, and you have 
too, that I cannot tell you how we shall endure it 
hereafter, for it pleases God to let us survive him 
whom I have all my life honoured, as I still do, 
and shall do as long as the remembrance of him 
may last. But you scarcely feel the affliction as I 
do myself, for I am quite exhausted by so recent 
a stroke, and yet another afflicts me very much. 
I must be resigned to what has happened, be- 
cause it is the will of God; but, alas! if I have 
lost‘my husband, must I also lose my children ? 
Moreover, the remedy for this afflicts me much, 
because I must place you in extreme danger; but 
the same God who has preserved you to this hour 
will still preserve you, if He pleases. I have sent 
to Montargis, not far off, to know if you can have 
a secure retreat there. But I fearthat you cannot, 
and that it will be necessary to go a great distance 
in order to avoid the insatiable fury of your ene- 
mies; for I do not think that France, which has 
not been a place of safety for your father, can 
afford security for you.’ 

““You may well imagine,” continues the nar- 
rative, “what affliction, what pain, and what 
vexation each of us had. There being, however, 
but one remedy, we sought it, and her ladyship, 
raising her eyes, with clasped hands, and tears in 
her eyes, said, ‘ My God, as it pleases Thee that I 
survive him whom I have loved so much, I pray 
Thee grant me the favour of seeing these poor 
children saved, and preserve them in order to 
subdue the rage of those who have killed their 
father. Thou art just, and will not let such an act 
go by unpunished; and for myself, merciful God, 
may it please Thee to give me much patience to 
endure the affliction that it pleases Thee to send 
me!’ 

“We remained silent, and each one in his 
heart prayed to God, and sought in Him con- 
solation. And God in His mercy raised for us, 
without our doing, a friend named Pontchartrin, 
who lived near Chatillon, and having heard the 
sad news, came to us. Our tutor, before this man 
was presented to her ladyship, spoke with him 
some time, and related to him all that had passed, 
and asked him how our safety could be provided 
for; if he knew the road to Germany, and if he 
thought we could arrive there in safety. He 
replied immediately that he had been there, and 
that in his opinion he could, with God’s help, 
take us there safe. As soon as our tutor had 
heard this he went into the room, and said, 





‘ Madame, the time obliges us to provide instantly 
for your children; for you know that this place is 
not far from Paris, and our enemies will soon be 
here if they want to seize your children. There is 
a gentleman here who promises to conduct them 
to Germany.’ 

‘“«*Ts it true, my son?” said she, overcome with 
joy. And afterwards having considered the means 
of doing it, she resolved to send us there. Im- 
mediately we procured some old clothes, to dis- 
guise ourselves the better, in order not to be 
known. 

“In this guise we embraced and took leave of 
her, to put ourselves under the protection of God, 
and to depart. After having reminded us of our 
duty, she gave us, my cousin De Laval, my brother 
Dandelot, and myself, into the hands of this 
gentleman and of our tutor, to both of whom she 
consigned us. ‘Thus, with many tears,’ we left this 
good mother and quitted the house.” 

The emissaries of the Court arrived soon after. 
They found at the chateau of Chatillon only the 
Countess of Coligny, deprived of all human sup- 
port, but firm in her isolation, and of that in- 
domitable strength which faith, in alliance with a 
great duty, performed under the eyes of God, gives 
to a Christian soul. 

Shortly after, some archers arrived, under the 
command of an officer of the royal guard. What 
are they come to do? Catherine de Médicis has 
dared to declare that ‘‘ the king sent them, imme- 
diately after the death of the admiral, to his estate 
at Chatillon, where his wife is exposed to the 
hazard and danger of many people who want to 
do her much injury, and in order to preserve her 
person, her property, and all her family.” 

Ah! it ill becomes the astute and sanguinary 
Italian to allege the danger that the Countess of 
Coligny runs at Chatillon, when it is certain that 
this admirable woman, in heart both Christian 
and French, far from dreading the animosity of a 
hostile population, is surrounded by such as are 
devoted to her, who bless her, and pity her. Do 
the courtiers want to preserve her person, when 
they are trving to seize it? Or her family, when 
there is a formal order to get possession by brute 
force of her children and of her nephew? Or her 
property, when the Parliament of Paris inaugu- 
rates for their seizure a series of cowardly conces- 
sions for a murderous Court? What are we to 
think of the pretended care, when they slaughter 
her husband, and enjoin a lawsuit which ends in 
a decree declaring Gaspard de Coligny gu:ity of 
high treason, denouncing his memory, suppressing 
his name for ever, ordering his body to be drawn 
over hurdles and hung, his armoury to be broxen, 
his property to be confiscated, his chateau of 
Chatillon to be rased, and his children declared 
ignoble, base, vagabonds, lawless, unworthy, and 
incapable of possessing titles, offices, dignities, 
and goods in France? We know then assuredly 
what to think of the presence of archers and their 
chief at the chateau of Chatillon. If they have 
not penetrated it soon enough to carry off the 
children and nephew of the admiral, they have at 
least succeeded in securing the person of the 
widow. 
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But no intention of taking flight had entered 
into the mind of Madame de Coligny before their 
arrival. Now, alone at the domestic hearth, she 
had but one thought—that of making, by the firm- 
ness of her demeanour, the abode of her husband 
to be respected, and to remain, even at the peril 
of her life, there, where honour and conjugal 
fidelity made it a duty to maintain herself reso- 
lutely. 

Of what dignity and what energy did she not 
show proof in the discharge of this great duty! 
The chief of the archers was not slow in sub- 
mitting to the ascendency of this noble soul. 
Seized by an involuntary emotion at the sight of 
misfortune so great, and so nobly supported, he 
diminished by respectful bearing the rigours of 
the mission assigned to him. 

From the moment when the severe trial had 
come upon her, Madame de Coligny had, with 
filial confidence, given up unto the hands of God 
her lot, and that of the dear souls who now were 
far from her. But great as was her pious resigna- 
tion, she continued not the less the prey of 
incessant anxieties, caused by the isolation to 
which she was reduced. How she longed to hear 
that a refuge was-secured for the young fugitives 
whom she had sent as if going towards Switzer- 
land! for Charles, their brother, and cousin, a 
poor child of seven years and a half, roughly 
separated from them by the force of circum- 
stances! for their sister, Madame de Théligny, 
suddenly plunged into heartrending widowhood ! 
Besides, what tears were shed! what vows 
formed! what supplications addressed to the 
Almighty ! 

The more she suffered in heart, the more 
she had need of affectionate support. This 
was what her venerable friend, the Duchess 
of Ferrara, felt deeply, whose sympathetic de- 
votedness to the relief of others’ pains had so 
many times already realised the touching words of 
Scripture, “‘ A true friend loveth at all times, and 
he will be born like a brother in the time of 
adversity.” 

Having gone forth from Paris without escort, 
Renée de France had on the 31st of August, 1572, 
returned to her chateau of Montargis, where 
Madame de Coligny might undoubtedly have re- 
ceived a generous hospitality, supposing she had 
been willing to leave the chateau of Chatillon, 
and could have done so. Everything inclines us 
to believe that, if imperious motives were opposed 
to her going to find the duchess, and that to the 
duchess there were obstacles which prevented her 
going to see Madame de Coligny, an exchange of 
intimate communications could at least have been 
established from one chateau to the other, and 
that some alleviation would thus be conveyed to 
bitter distress by the sweet effusions of Christian 
friendship. No doubt the pastor Merlin, to whom 
the duchess had given an asylum under her roof, 
and brought him from Paris, could have more 
than once claimed the honour of serving as inter- 
medium between two ladies whom he respected, 
and who placed in him all their confidence. With 
what ardour, in fine, might not he, who had to the 
last assisted the admiral, have sought occasion to 


confide to the heart of his widow the expression 
of the last thoughts and last sentiments of the 
glorious martyr ! 

But what was meanwhile going on in Paris ? 
The work of iniquity was there following its 
course. The Court was determining the fate of 
Madame de Coligny. The great name that she 
had, her personal dignity, her firmness of cha- 
racter, her attachment to the cause of Protestant- 
ism, by which she might contribute to rally its 
defenders, weighed like so many causes of 
dread on the minds of Catherine de Médicis, of 
Charles 1x, and of their accomplices. Her pre- 
sence at the castle of Chatillon alone protested 
against the seizure, already commenced, of the 
property of her husband, and against the deter- 
mined spoliation which was about to be consum- 
mated. Consequently it became necessary to 
expel her from home, unless she consented to 
join the Catholics. But they had not reckoned 
on the faith of Madame de Coligny, nor on her 
fidelity to the memory of the admiral. Seized 
with indignation, she spurned the odious compact 
which insulted what she valued most. Could it 
be otherwise with a noble widow who felt so 
strongly that conjugal love which, as the God of 
the Gospel consecrates it, is stronger than death ? 
Or with a fervent Christian whose piety took 
shelter, on the day of trial, under the shield of 
these solemn words: ‘“‘ Hold fast that which thou 
hast, that no man may take thy crown ?” Madame 
de Coligny had weighed beforehand the result of 
the refusal with which she met the proposals of 
the Court. She determined on exile, and left 
France with becoming dignity, not as a culprit, 
but as a victim. 

What a sad adieu was that which she must take 
for ever of the chateau in which she had lived so 
happily with the admiral! ‘The day of her de- 
parture was a day of mourning for the inhabitants 
of Chatillon, whose tears, regards, and blessings 
moved her deeply. 

Behold her, then, surrounded by the soldiers 
imposed on her, traversing France, and proceed- 
ing with a small number of servants, not towards 
Germany or Switzerland—which, thanks to the 
numerous friends that she possessed in them, 
would have been hospitable countries for her— 
but towards Savoy, the country of her origin, 
where Catherine of Médicis and Charles 1x, 
better informed than she was, knew well what 
reception was in reserve for her. They knew, in 
fact, that the Duke of Savoy, Philibert Emmanuel, 
belonged in more than one respect to the same 
political school as themselves. 

In the course of the long and fatiguing jour- 
ney, at the end of which she was not to mect 
with any members of her family from France, 
nor friends, nor people of her own religion, 
Madame de Coligny was at least sustained by 
the hope of finding in Savoy a Court which would 
sympathise in all her sufferings. She arrived at 
length at Saint André-de-Brior, and that was a 
moment of inexpressible emotion for her when— 
concerned less for herself than for the being she 
was about to give birth to—she cast herself into 
the arms of her beloved mother. ‘The tender 
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treatment, and the sweet consolations with which 
maternal solicitude surrounded her, shed on the 
wounds of her heart a salutary balm. She was 
refreshed as is the Christian woman under the 
cross, when refreshing her energy at the sacred 
sources of faith and devotion. She was impressed 
with the extent of the duties which she had to 
fulfil towards the memory of her husband, towards 
‘ her mother, towards the poor child which was 
soon to be born, for its entrance into life could 
not be welcomed by the smile of a father; in fine, 
towards those other children, whom she loved like 
a real mother, and whom she now knew to be 
fixed in Switzerland, near their aunt. From the 
midst of her retreat she frequently turned her 
thoughts and cares on the state of Madame de 
Théligny, on her brothers, on Legréle, on Madame 
Dandelot and her young family. She could not 
suppose that, deprived of personal resources, they 
would receive from others the assistance and the 
care that she herself would have wished to bestow 
on'them. She longed to assure them as soon as 
possible, in a maternal manner, of the inde- 
pendence they enjoyed in their land of exile, and 
to put them in a position of worthily acknow- 
ledging the generous hospitality which the cantons 
of Geneva, and Berne, and Bale had shown them. 
She reckoned on bestowing to a large extent, for 
this purpose, what might be restored to her of 
the considerable property which she had pos- 
sessed in Savoy, and which Philibert Emmanuel 
had arbitrarily sequestered more than a year. 
She hoped that this prince would before long 
consent to the removal of the sequestration, and 
thought that if for the present he did not reside 
at Saint André-de-Brior, it was because he re- 
spected her in misfortune. Why not presume, 
then, that the day would arrive when he would 
join justice to compassion? Alas! we shall soon 
find out that her expectations in this respect were 
to be cruelly disappointed. 

Formed in the school of Charles v, and in that 
of Philip 11, a constant favourer of the excesses of 
intolerance in the French Government, Philibert 
Emmanuel, whom his panegyrists describe as a 
zealous protector of the Jesuits of Turin and of 
Chambéry, of the Capuchins of Notre Dame de 
Campagne, and other orders, held in detestation 
the Protestants of every nation, of every rank, and 
of every age. We know only too well what perse- 
cutions he made his subjects of the valleys of 
Piedmont undergo, as well as the French reformers, 
who, after the day of St. Bartholomew, had taken 
refuge in Savoy. He showed for the leading man, 
in whom was embodied the highest expression of 
French Protestantism, for Gaspard de Coligny, an 
aversion which the remembrance of the heroic de- 
fence of Saint Quentin even augmented. After the 
taking of this town he had in his tent, as general- 
in-chief of the Spanish army, treated the Admiral of 
France, not with regard due to the character and 
the rank of such an adversary, but with gross 
insult. Let us add that he had never pardoned 
Jacqueline d’Entremont, whom he pretended to 
control like the meanest of his subjects, not only 
for having made open profession of Protestantism, 
but still more for having dared, in defiance of his 





reiterated prohibitions, to marry that Gaspard de 
Coligny in whom he beheld only a powerful 
enemy and the worst of heretics. 

The presence of the widow of the admiral in 
Savoy offered an occasion to Philibert Emmanuel 
of revenging himself on her, and on the great act 
of disobedience which she had committed. 

Margaret of France, Duchess of Savoy, urged 
by justice and by a lively sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate woman, contested against her husband’s 
projects of vengeance, but she succeeded only in 
retarding for a short time their execution. When 
the duke, whose eye watched all that passed at 
Saint André-de-Brior, knew that Madame de 
Coligny remained faithful to her religious con- 
victions, that she inculcated them on her daughter, 
and that she wished to devote, for the support of 
her family and of her religious friends, the rents 
of the property of which she hoped to obtain the 
restitution, he became enraged, repudiated the 
advice and entreaties of the duchess Margaret, 
and in a cowardly way attacked a defenceless 
woman and her new-born infant. Brutually torn 
from her retreat, the Countess of Coligny was cast 
into prison. Without being yet satiated, the 
hatred and cupidity of the duke obtained by this 
at least their first satisfaction, because he remained 
master of the person of his prisoner, of her pro- 
perty, and of the fate of her child. 

This infamous outrage caused in P,otestant 
Europe a loud outcry, and raised general indigna- 
tion. From all parts arose urgent reclamations 
addressed to Philibert Emmanuel in favour of the 
admiral’s widow. It is needless to say that they 
were supported warmly by the family and friends 
of the noble captive, who conjured the represen- 
tatives of the principal Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, the Elector-Palatine, the Elector 
of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, and other 
great personages, to solicit from the Duke of Savoy 
the immediate release of Madame de Coligny. 
But all their entreaties and intercessions were in 
vain. 

The rigours of incarceration continued. Theo- 
dore de Beza gives us an idea of what they were in 
1574, when he said to Count Louis of Nassau, 
“Her ladyship, the admiral’s widow, the pearl of 
the ladies of this world, is now, as it pleases God, 
shut up in a tower at Nice, with a single little 
chamber-maid. She is very cruelly treated, but is 
more constant and firm than ever.” 

The constancy and firmness of the victim claimed 
for her from day to day fresh sympathy. It pro- 
ceeded so far as to invoke in her favour the inter- 
vention of the French Government with the Duke 
of Savoy; but the exertions of the Landgrave of 
Hesse and of the Polish ambassadors for this 
purpose, as well as those of the Prince of Condé 
and other noblemen in 1575, all failed against the 
bad disposition and hatred of Catherine of 
Médicis, of Charles rx, and Henri 111. 

From the depth of her prison, Madame de 
Coligny, thanking her friends for their generous 
efforts, said to them, ‘‘As our Lord, up to this 
hour, has not been pleased to soften the heart of 
the duke in order to have compassion on my 
severe and long affliction, it consoles me extremely 
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to know that it is only for being a Christian that I 
am suffering so much pain and trouble.” 

Yes, history attests that if Madame de Coligny 
had so much to endure in Savoy, during many 
years (from 1572 to 1599), it was solely because 
she continued unshaken in her faith, and in her 
fidelity to the memory of the Christian martyr 
whose name‘she was proud to bear. How cannot 
we record her sufferings and her pious resignation! 

But let us confine ourselves to a rapid review of 
some of the incidents of her closing years. 

We are now in 1596. Philibert Emmanuel died 
on the 30th of August, 1580, and the heir of his 
autocracy, of his hatred, and his cupidity, Charles 
Emmanuel, his son, keeps in prison, under the 
weight of an accusation not less absurd than 
odious, the Countess of Coligny, whose entire 
innocence he well knows; but he little troubles 
himself about it when loading his victim with un- 
deserved sufferings, provided that he can extort 
her wealth. 

It was now a long time ago that Henri rv, highly 
stimulated to action by Louise de Coligny, Prin- 
cess of Orange, by her relatives, and by her 
friends, could yet find means for intervening in 
favour of her ladyship; but at that time the 
hostile and unfriendly attitude of the Duke of 
Savoy towards France occasioned obstacles. 

The day arrives when the monarch thinks of 
profiting by his recent reconciliation with the 
Holy See, in order to obtain the good offices of 
the Pope with Charles Emmanuel. 

France was then represented at Rome by an 
experienced diplomatist, M. D’Ossat, to whom is 
to be confided the difficult mission of inducing 
this same pontifical government, the continual 
persecutor of Protestants, which lately celebrated 
with impious joy the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, and especially the murder of Gaspard de 
Coligny, to transform itself into a protector of the 
widow of the arch-heretic of France. After much 
negotiation, he first obtained permission that her 
ladyship, who had become dangerously ill, should 
have for her prison the house at Turin, of which 
she was the proprietor; afterwards, that the Pope 
should require that the prisoner be sent to him at 
Rome, in order that he himself might determine 
on her fate. ‘These proceedings came to nothing. 
The poor lady continued to suffer in her prison. 
The president, Vivaldo, assisted by the apostolical 
nuncio, made her undergo at Turin an interroga- 
tion, of which Béatrix de Coligny, her daughter, 
procured a copy, which she caused to be sent to 
D’Ossat, and which he in turn sent off to Villeroi 
remarking in it thus: ‘I send you the said copy, 
in which you will see that one of the greatest 
crimes that this poor lady has committed is the 
possession of Entremont, a strong place in 
Dauphiny, which the Duke of Savoy wants to 
extort from her, to serve against the king and 
against France.” 

A year passed by without anything being de- 
cided ; moreover, the Duke of Savoy increased his 
cruelty. The widow of the admiral was successively 
transferred from the prison at Turin to those of 
Moncallier and of Ivrée, where all access to her 
is hereafter forbidden to her daughter Béatrix. 





The peace of Vervins is signed. The hypocriti- 
cal Charles Emmanuel wrote thus on the 4th of 
June to the King of France: ‘‘ What doubles my 
pleasure at this peace is the finding myself at 
liberty to render to your Majesty the very humble 
services i cwe him. Let your Majesty do me the 
honour of commanding me; for he will know by 
facts how great is the desire that I have of ren- 
dering him some signal service.” 

On the 15th of June, 1599, M. D’Ossat wrote 
thus: ‘Her ladyship is still detained in prison 
and as badly treated as ever, and nobody expects 
that the Duke of Savoy will ever set her at liberty. 
There is great danger that this poor lady may die 
in prison; and she being dead, her daughter may 
be forced to marry, or be put to death herself, in 
order to seize her property, which is already de- 
voured in anticipation. 

Six months later, the sad expectations of D’Ossat 
are realised. Witness this passage of his despatch 
of the 17th December, 1599, to Villeroi: ‘‘ By the 
last letter I wrote you I made mention of my 
having tried to do some service for the discharge 
of the admiral’s widow when the Duke of Savoy 
was with the king, but we have been informed 
since that time that God has delivered her in 
another way—by calling her to Himself. She 
ended her life very Christianlike and very well.” 

Thus terminated, in the depth of a prison, after 
inexpressible sufferings, the existence of the noble 
companion of Gaspard de Coligny. Oppressed by 
wicked people, the pious captive exclaimed, “They 
will curse, but Thou, O Lord, shalt bless.” The 
message from heaven to her was, “‘ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
Afterwards, when the final hour was come, she 
could in peace give up her spirit into the hands of 
her Saviour and her God. 








London School Board.—The Lord Mayor McArthur, in 
one of his last official speeches at the Mansion House, 
remarked ‘‘ that among the many guests he had entertained 
from time to time in that hall, there had been none to whom 
he could give a more cordial welcome than the members of the 
London School Board. He thought there was nobody who 
had rendered more effective service to the City of London than 
they had, both men and women. During the past eleven years 
they had been engaged in a most important work, which was 
telling in its results already on the population, and he was 
certain that their indefatigable and earnest labour was much 
appreciated by the citizens of London. The change which 
had taken place in regard to the educatior of children in the 
City during the past eleven years was astonishing. in that 
period permanent school houses had been provided for ne 
fewer than 200,000 children, and at present half a million 
scholars daily attended the schools in the metropolis. They 
received an education thorough and suited to their position 
in life, and as far as fees were concerned, he believed great 
care was taken to make them as low as possible. He was 
aware that exception had been taken to the expenditure of 
the Board. He doubted whether there was any ground for 
the charge of extravagance ; but he was satisfied that what- 
ever the expenditure had been, it had been the best invest- 
ment ever made in the interests either of the City of London 
or the nation at large.” The late Sir Charles Reed used to 
give an annual summary of the work of the Board, and this 
will be continued by his successor, Mr. Baxter. Without 
going into details, it is very satisfactory to have so emphatic 
a testimony to the work as that given by the last worthy 
Lord Mayor. 




















Che Snow on the Chreshold, 
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OR, THE TROUBLES OF A CITY MAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS ONLY ENEMY.” 

















MARTIN FLETCHER WATCHED, 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE UNSIGNED CHEQUE, 


OT being aware that Mr. Cressham had 
visitors, the presence of the two gentlemen 
took Mabel Haydon by surprise. She 

glanced towards the invalid, and hesitated on the 
threshold, as if doubtful whether to come forward 
or turn back. This was decided for her by the 
old man, who put out his hand and beckoned her 
to him with a faintly-spoken ‘Come here, my 
dear.” 

Her sudden appearance effectually checked the 
stormy scene. Frank recalled his unfinished sen- 
tence and wondered whether she had overheard 
the allusion which he had made to her father. He 
saw plainly that the excitement was having an in- 
jurious effect upon his uncle, and he regretted that 
he had allowed his anger at seeing Martin to 
betray him into making the accusations. He 
saw by the sullen, vindictive look on his cousin’s 
face that there would be a renewal of the scene 





unless he at once withdrew, and this he promptly 
decided upon doing. 

“Uncle, I am sorry for what has passed this 
morning, for I see it has upset you; if I had only 
had a grain of sense I should have kept silent 
until you were stronger, but I was always rash and 
headstrong.” Then with a few words expressive 
of his good wishes he quitted the room. 

Martin felt as if a weight had been suddenly 
lifted from him when the door closed upon the 
artist. Now that Frank Cressham was gone he 
turned his attention to Mabel. A few minutes 
before he had felt grateful to her for coming into 
the room when she did. He had been startled by 
Frank’s allusion to Mr. Haydon, and was fearful 
lest his next words should be a revelation that 
would open his uncle’s eyes to his true character, 
a dénouement which Mabel’s appearance had ap- 
parently prevented, but his gratitude disappeared 
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with Frank Cressham. Now that Frank had gone 
she alone stood between him and his uncle, for in 
her presence he felt he could not defend himself 
against his cousin’s allegations. 

He was debating within himself the best way to 
get rid'of her, when an exclamation from her 
aroused him to the consciousness that something 
was wrong. 

“Oh, uncle, uncle! what is the matter?” 

Martin rushed to her assistance, for the old man 
had fallen forward into her arms. 

He would not let her ring until he had tried 
several remedies calculated to restore him to con- 
sciousness, but on finding all his efforts in 
vain he permitted her to ring the bell, and a doctor 
was sent for. It was amid a scene of suppressed 
excitement that Martin Fletcher and two of the 
servants carried the old man to his bedroom, 
where he was left in charge of Mrs. Raymond. 

Martin returned to the drawing-room to wait 
the coming of the doctors, for the servant had 
been instructed to go on to Dr. Holt’s after he 
had called on Dr. Brandon, whose residence was 
close to Lyndhurst. He had not been long in the 
room before he caught sight of the open cheque- 
book, and he at once quitted his seat near the 
window for the purpose of examining it. He saw 
in a monient that it was all filled in, and all that 
was wanted was his uncle’s signature. ‘‘If he had 
only signed it before that fellow came in,” he 
murmured, regretfully, as he read and re-read the 
cheque, “Pay to Mr. Martin Fletcher ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

He was still contemplating it when the sound 
vf a carriage dashing up the gravelled drive 
warned him that one of the doctors had already 
arrived. 

Drawing a newspaper over the book, he sat still, 
for he had given instructions to the servants to 
show the medical gentlemen into the drawing- 
room after they had seen his uncle. Some time 
elapsed before the arrival of the second doctor, 
and then a long interval followed before they left 
Mr. Cressham’s room. As minute after minute 
passed without bringing any message from the 
sick-room,: Martin grew restless. It was not 
because he dreaded their verdict, for he felt sure 
that it would be unfavourable, but he was anxious 
and impatient to know whether his uncle was 
likely to be conscious before the end came, if it 
had not come already. He was just debating 
whether he had better wait patiently or go up to 
his uncle’s room when the door opened and Dr. 
Brandon entered, followed almost immediately by 
Dr. Holt. 

Dr. Brandon shook hands with Martin, but the 
elder gentleman simply acknowledged his presence 
by a slight movement of the head. 

‘‘Then you think the end is very near?” Martin 
asked, questioning Dr. Brandon, who had just 
been telling him the condition in which they had 
left Mr. Cressham. 

‘I think so, but Dr. Holt, here, believes he will 
live some days.” 

Had it not been for the presence of Dr. Holt, 
Martin would have asked several other questions, 
but he was afraid of rousing that gentleman’s sus- 





picions. After they were gone he resumed his seat 
in front of the cheque-book, which seemed to 
possess a strange fascination for him. 

“If it was only signed—if it was only signed!” 

These were the words that he kept mentally re- 
peating, as he sat looking at the unfinished cheque. 
Suddenly he closed the book and thrust it from 
him with the words, 

‘That is out of the question.” 

A little later, he took up the pen, and, after 
toying idly with it for some seconds, wrote his 
uncle’s name on one corner of the blotting-pad. 
Was it the result of accident that it closely resem- 
bled his uncle’s signature ? ; 

Martin’s next movement seemed to point to an 
opposite conclusion, for after examining the 
writing with a satisfied smile, he drew the book 
back into its original position, and opening it, 
made a movement with his pen as if he was 
signing the cheque. ‘Then he put the pen down. 

“If I only knew how much he had left me in 
“mine,” but he remembered that it was only 
his will—and yet, why should I sacrifice ten thou- 
sand pounds to a mere scruple? If it had not 
been for Frank he would have signed it, and the 
money would have been—” he was going to add 
entrusted to him, or going to be so entrusted, to 
be used on behalf of his uncle; but the thought 
uppermost in his mind at the moment was that, in 
the event of his uncle dying, it would be virtually 
his, for he knew no one could dispute his right to 
keep the money. 

** Mabel saw him writing it, and if he dies the 
fact that the signature had been added by me 
would never be discovered ; and who is to know 
that he had not given it to me for my own use?” 

This thought, and the desire to get the money 
into his possession, formed the chief ground of 
the temptation to which he was gradually yielding. 

It was no moral scruple that made him hesi- 
tate to add his uncle’s signature to the cheque ; it 
was simply fear of the consequences of an act 
which he knew was criminal, and which rendered 
him liable to be punished by the laws of his 


‘country. 


**T will at least make sure that no one else gets 
it,” he murmured, tearing out the cheque, and 
restoring the book to its place. 

An hour later Dr. Brandon returned to Lynd- 
hurst to see how his patient was progressing. He 
found that no improvement had taken place. This 
was the intelligence Martin received from the 
young doctor, whom he had waylaid as he was 
leaving the house. ‘That evening Amy Fletcher 
noticed that her brother seemed strangely pre- 
occupied, for she had to ask several questions 
more than once before she could obtain an answer. 
She guessed at once that something unusual had 
happened, and knowing that he had come from 
Lyndhurst, she felt uneasy. After watching him 
for some minutes she said, questioningly, 

“You are very quiet to-night, Martin. Has 
anything occurred to upset you ?” 

“‘T am a little worried about business matters,” 
was his evasive reply, but it failed to satisfy Amy. 

“You have been to Lyndhurst to-day, Martin 7” 

“Yes,” a little curtly; but Amy had set her mind 
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on finding out what was amiss, and, woman-like, 
was not to be easily turned from her purpose. 

“How is Uncle Cressham ?” 

She had to repeat this question three times 
before she elicited a reply. 

‘‘ He was worse when I left;” then, after a short 
pause, he added, pointedly: ‘That scapegrace 
nephew of his, Frank Cressham, called and made 
a scene that upset the old man, and he has had a 
fit of some kind.” 

Amy’s face flushed painfully, and during the 
remainder of the time that her brother was present 
she was silent. 

‘What kind of a fit?” his wife ventured to ask. 

“You had better ask the doctor, Mrs. Fletcher, 
if you are anxious to know.” 

But Mrs. Fletcher was impervious to such 
snubs, and questioned and cross-questioned him 
until he quitted the room in a fit of disgust and 
hurried to the library, locking the door to keep out 
intruders. He had not been long seated before 
his thoughts reverted to the unsigned cheque 
which he had in his pocket. He rose and went 
to the door, to be certain that he had locked it, 
then returned to his seat, and, taking out the 
cheque, once more read it over. It was evident 
that he required no copy in order to imitate Mr. 
Cressham’s signature, for he suddenly took up his 
pen, and, after trying it on a blank sheet of paper, 
he deliberately signed his uncle’s name to the 
cheque. 

“TI did not practise his signature in vain, and I 
defy any one but the old man himself to know it 
is a forgery.” 

The last word slipped out almost unconsciously, 
and it evidently had an unpleasant effect upon 
him, for he glanced hastily round as if to assure 
himself that the door was closed. After carefully 
putting the cheque into his pocket-book, he lay 
back in his chair for the purpose of thinking over 
his future plans, but all his efforts to concentrate 
his thoughts proved a failure, for one significant 
word kept echoing through his brain—/orgery, 
Sorgery, forgery. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A MAN AT BAY. 


HERE were no fresh lines in Martin Fletcher’s 
face when he rose the next morning; his 
act of the previous evening had evidently 

not interfered with his night’s rest. ‘There was a 
confident, self-satisfied look in his eyes as he sat 
down to breakfast with his wife and sister, and 
though he talked little, he quietly answered all 
the questions that were asked by the two ladies. 

There was one peculiarity about him that at- 
tracted his sister’s attention: she noticed him 
put his hand to the breast pocket of his coat 
several times during breakfast, as if to assure him- 
self of the safety of something he had there. 

They were still seated round the table, Martin 
reading his newspaper, while Amy and Mrs. 
Fletcher finished their breakfasts, when there was 
a knock at the door, followed by the entrance of 
the servant with a letter. 

Her master motioned her to put it down on the 
table, for he suspected that it came from Moses 





Wilmar; as that gentleman had of late been a very 
regular correspondent, scarcely a day passed with- 
out bringing a note of some kind. 

Martin Fletcher had got largely into his debt, 
and Mr. Wilmar was anxious about the safety of 
his money, for he knew his friend was playing a 
very desperate game, and that, in case of failure, 
he mainly depended upon recouping himself out 
of his Uncle Cressham’s wealth. Although he 
had a bill of sale on Mr. Fletcher’s house and 
furniture, it left too large a margin of the debt 
unsecured for the money-lender to feel satisfied, 
for he had no faith in Martin’s honour, and sus- 
pecting that he might try to gct out of the country, 
he had for several days employed a man to watch 
him. 

The money advanced on the bill of sale was to 
be repaid in two instalments, and the first payment 
was due at noon that day. 

With a cheque for ten thousand pounds in his 
pocket, Martin felt that he could treat Mr. Wil- 
mar’s note with the contempt it deserved, so he 
went on with his reading. Amy glanced casually 
at the superscription on the envelope, and fancied 
she recognised the handwriting, but seeing her 
brother was absorbed in his paper, she purposely 
remained silent, for she knew he disliked being 
disturbed. The letter could not be of much im- 
portance, or he would not have been so indifferent 
regarding its contents. 

It was with such reasoning that she endeavoured 
to dismiss the subject from her mind, and pay 
greater attention to her sister-in-law’s conversa- 
tion. 

Martin was still busy reading his paper, when 
his wife picked up the letter, saying, a little con- 
temptuously, “I suppose this is from Martin’s 
beloved friend, Moses Wilmar. If he belonged to 
my own sex I should get jealous, for he is con- 
stantly sending his d¢//ets-doux.” 

Mrs. Fletcher meant a deal more than she said, 
for she blamed Mr. Wilmar for her husband’s late 
hours ; she knew he often spent his evenings at 
that gentleman’s billiard-rooms. 

“1 do not think it is from Mr. Wilmar, Effie,” 
Amy answered, quietly watching for the effect of 
her next words upon her brother; ‘the hand- 
writing looks very like Mrs. Raymond’s.” 

Down went the paper with a rustle, and Martin 
almost snatched the letter out of his wife’s hand. 
One glance was sufficient to assure him that his 
sister was right. He tore the letter open with 
eager, trembling fingers. 


‘*Dear Martin,—Uncle Cressham is conscious, 
and he seems very anxious to see you. Dr. 
Brandon thinks he would perhaps be less restless 
if you were to come. 

“‘ Yours in haste, 
** AGATHA RAYMOND.” 


Martin Fletcher was startled by this summons 
to Lyndhurst, his guilty conscience assigning 
various reasons for the message beyond what was 
stated in the letter. He felt sure his Cousin 
Agatha had only obeyed instructions in sending 
for him, being fully convinced that if the matter 
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had rested with her his presence at Lyndhurst 
would have been dispensed with altogether. 

The expression of her brother’s face alarmed 
Amy, for she did not fail to notice the look of 
fear that came into his eyes. With a woman’s 
keen instinct, she knew that the fear was a per- 
sonal one, but beyond that all was blank, for she 
could form no conception of the cause. ‘ What 
could he have done to make him afraid of the 
people at Lyndhurst?” This was the problem 
that puzzled her. 

Martin Fletcher could hardly be said to have 
lost his self-possession, and had his sister not been 
intently watching his face, she would never have 
noticed the signs of mental disturbance. 

Mrs. Fletcher's voice was the first to break the 
silence that followed the opening of the letter. 

“Does your note contain any bad news, 
Martin ?” ‘ 

“No,” somewhat curtly. 

‘Then what makes you look so serious ?” 

Amy listened intently for her brother’s answer 
to this last question; she hoped it would give her 
some clue to the cause of his uneasiness, but she 
was doomed to be disappointed, for Martin 
glanced at her face, and something in its expres- 
sion warned him of the necessity for caution. 

‘“‘Serious!” (he repeated the word for the pur- 
pose of gainingtime). ‘If you had as much to 
think about as I have, Effie, you would not be 
quite so thoughtless as you are.” 

“‘Thoughtless, Martin! How can you be so 
unkind as to say that of me ?” 

He glanced a little contemptuously into her fair 
face, then turned and hastily quitted the room. 

““T wonder what makes him so bad-tempered, 
Amy; he is always finding fault with me.” 

‘I think it may be because he is worried about 
something, dear Effie.” 

‘Then he must be always worried about some- 
thing,” she repeated, a little sarcastically; but 
there was a tremour in her voice that made Amy 
feel sorry for her, for she knew Martin’s manner 
had been unusually brusque of late. 

The closing of the street door announced tothe 
ladies the departure of the master of the house. 
Martin Fletcher hailed the first hansom cab he 
met, and directed the driver to take him to the 
West-end branch of a well-known bank, where he 
had been in the habit of keeping a current ac- 
count. 

“‘T may as well pay it into my account, and 
then go on to Lyndhurst and see what the old 
man wants.” 

This was the unspoken thought in his mind 
when he stepped into the cab, but he had appa- 
rently been reconsidering the subject, for when 
within a few hundred yards of the bank he stopped 
the vehicle and issued fresh instructions to the 
driver. The vehicle passed up the drive to Lynd- 
hurst without further delay. 

Martin was received by Mrs. Raymond, who 
met him at the door. He was not prepared for 
this, and at once misinterpreted it: she was there 
to triumph over his fall. He felt sure now that 
something had transpired to his discredit; per- 
haps the cheque had been missed. In this frame 





of mind Martin met Mrs. Raymond very coldlv 
while she did her utmost to conciliate him. 

Even the unusual deference of the servant, who 
had that morning overhead Mrs. Raymond telling 
her son that Mr. Fletcher was certain to be Mr. 
Cressham’s heir, and inherit Lyndhurst, failed to 
open Martin’s eyes to his mistake. Thus it was 
that he entered the sick-room with a nervous 
tremour that even his strong will failed to control. 
He glanced anxiously at the grey, grave face 
lying back upon the pillows, but saw nothing 
there to alarm him. He had fully expected to 
have found his cousin Frank Cressham by his 
uncle’s bedside ; instead there was a quiet-faved 
woman whose dress showed her to be a profes- 
sional nurse. She moved away as Martin advanced 
to the side of the bed, merely saying, 

“You are the gentleman for whom he has been 
asking ?” 

Martin answered in the affirmative. 

““Then I am instructed by the doctor to warn 
you not to excite him.” 

He simply bowed in acknowledgment as he 
turned to the invalid, who was silently watching 
him. 

“I am glad to see you are a little better, uncle.” 

The old man took no notice of his words, but 
said, faintly, 

*“T want to see you.” 

*“So I have been given to understand, uncle;. 
what is it that you wish me to do for you?” 

“IT want to keep my word about that cheque, 
for I will trust you in spite of your cousin’s accu 
sations.” 

Martin listened incredulously, with a strangely 
conflicting feeling of triumph and dismay. The 
watchful eyes of the invalid noted every change in 
his face. He went on slowly, 

“You will find the cheque-book on yonder 
side-table. If you will bring it me I will sign the 
cheque.” 

Martin’s face visibly whitened. Fetch the book 
he dare not, for how could he account for the 
missing cheque. How bitterly he regretted at 
that moment the crime he had committed the 
evening before. 

“If I could only have foreseen this! If I could 
only have foreseen this!” was the cry in his heart, 
as he stood irresolute—a man at bay. 

The nurse had overheard the old man’s request, 
and seeing the visitor’s hesitation, brought the 
book and quietly placed it in front of her patient, 
together with pen and ink. 

“‘ Shall I open it for you?” she asked, gravely. 

He made a sign of assent. At the same instant 
the door opened and Dr. Brandon entered. The 
nurse paused to see who it was before she opened 
the book. 

Martin stood like one paralysed, and the doc- 
tor’s salutation was unnoticed. He however heard 
him say to his uncle, pointing to the book, 

“‘What are you going to do with this ?” 

‘Sign a cheque,” was the brief response. 

‘Will that be wise in your present state ?” 

“Yes, it is one that I wrote out yesterday, but 
was taken ill before I had time to sign it.” 

The doctor’s glance wandered frora the blank 
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page in the book back to the invalid’s face, and 
placing his finger on his pulse he looked mean- 
ingly at the nurse. The old man’s vigilant eyes 
noted everything. 

“You think I am wandering, doctor?” Dr. 
3randon was about to make some soothing reply, 
when he saw a change pass over the face of his 
patient. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” he asked, anxiously, as 
he heard him murmur, ‘‘ Gone!” 

‘What is it you have missed ?” 

‘Turn down the last counterfoil and read it to 
me,” was Mr. Cressham’s feebly-spoken rejoinder. 

The doctor promptly obeyed. 

*«« Sixteenth of October—Martin Fletcher—Ten 
Thousand Pounds.’ Is that what you want ?” 

** Yes, what is it to-day ?” 

“‘ Thursday.” 

‘*T mean what is the date ?” 

‘“‘ The seventeenth.” 

“Then it zwas yesterday. Doyou see nothing of 
the cheque ?” 

The doctor turned over a few of the pages, then 
shook his head and glanced towards Martin. 

He was satisfied now that his patient was in full 
possession of his senses, also that there was 
something wrong. 

“ Martin, where is it ?” 

[he old man’s voice had a mingled tone of 
pathos and command, and he gazed reproachfully 
into the white face of his nephew; he understood 
now the meaning of the changes which had 
puzzled him. 

‘‘I—I have taken charge of it for safety.” In 
spite of all his efforts the speaker’s voice 
trembled. 

“Then why did you not produce it? Martin, 
Martin, you have disappointed me. Give me the 
cheque.” 

Martin Fletcher instinctively put his hand to 
his breast pocket, then drew it hastily back as he 
said, 

“*T cannot, for I have left it at home.” 

His uncle sorrowfully shook his head, for he 
disbelieved him. ‘ Martin, you have been tried 
and found wanting. Why are you adding false- 
hood to falsehood ?” 

Here the doctor sternly interfered. 

‘* Mr. Fletcher, you had better leave the room at 
once. This scene is killing your uncle.” 

The old man faintly protested, but the doctor 
had his way. 





CHAPTER XIX.—‘* PREPARING FOR FLIGHT.” 


\ J ARTIN FLETCHER hardly knew whether 
to be glad or sorry when Dr. Brandon 
ordered him out of the room. 

He was relieved to find that there was no one 
in the passage; but had he quitted it a few seconds 
earlier he would have found Mrs. Raymond at the 
door; for once her anxiety to know what was 
passing in the sick-room had overcome her sense 
of propriety. 

If Martin had glanced at the drawing-room 
window as he left Lyndhurst, he would have seen 
her watching his departure with a look of triumph 





that revealed the fact that she was already 
acquainted with his downfall, but he never once 
raised his bowed head as he passed slowly down 
the broad walk to the gate, alive to nothing but 
the sense of his own desperate position and the 
necessity for getting away from Lyndhurst as 
quickly as possible. The autumn wind chilled 
him as it swept by, bringing down showers of 
brown and yellow Jeaves that drifted before him, 
sadly suggestive of his own dead hopes. There 
was a threatening of rain in the dull, leaden-hued 
sky, with its lowering masses of ragged grey clouds. 

He had just passed into the road, when a car- 
riage drew up at the gate, and a gentleman got 
out, then turned and helped out a young lady. 

Martin at once recognised Mabel Haydon, 
but the gentleman was a stranger. But it was 
not of those two that he was thinking when 
he resumed his journey, it was of the face of 
the man who was seated beside the coachman. It 
had struck him as being familiar, but for the 
moment he could not recall when or where he had 
seen it before. Though his own critical position 
and the necessity for immediate action soon put 
all other subjects out of his mind, the face of the 
man kept persistently rising before him; but he 
had not proceeded far when he suddenly remem- 
bered that it was the face of the man-servant who 
had brought the letter from Alice Haydon, and 
to whom he had intrusted his reply, informing her 
that he would return the deed on the following 
day. 

‘*What was the man there for? Had he come 
to Lyndhurst as a witness against him ?” As these 
questions passed through his brain, he instinctively 
turned and looked back in the direction of the 
carriage, but it had disappeared. The road was 
deserted, and for the first time struck Martin as 
being gloomy and dismal-looking. There was 
no one in it but himself and a workman who was 
walking leisurely on the other side. 

’ Resuming his journey with quickened steps, 
Martin was not long in deciding as to his future 
course of action. He would go direct to the City 
and cash the cheque before his uncle had time to 
stop the payment, then he would get out of the 
country, if possible, within the next twenty-four 
hours. A few minutes later, when crossing the 
road in order to take a short cut to the nearest 
cab-stand, he noticed that the workman was still 
only a few hundred yards away, though he 
appeared at that moment to be walking at the 
same leisurely pace as when he had first seen him. 
Was it that Martin was more than usually sus- 
picious that morning that he should at once come 
to the conclusion that he was being followed ? 
Walking at a rapid rate, he glanced nervously 
round from time to time to see if the man was still 
behind him; sure enough, he was still there, but 
the distance between them was much greater. 
About half amile from the stand he hailed a pass- 
ing cab, and he promised the driver to double his 
fare if he would drive fast, an order.the man 
readily obeyed. Martin congratulated himself on 
his good fortune in so easily making his escape, 
for as he was getting into the cab his suspicions 
were confirmed by the glimpse he caught of the 
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man, who was running. Had Martin looked out 
of the cab a few minutes later he would not have 
been so sanguine, for far in the distance he would 
have seen another cab in pursuit of his. The 
man in it was no other than Moses Wilmar’s spy. 

Rapidiy as he was being whirled along, Martin’s 
feverish impatience far outstripped the speed of 
the horse, and magnified the length of time that 
the cabman was taking over his journey. ‘Time 
was so precious now; every moment’s delay was 
a serious risk that might involve the loss of his 
last chance for safety and escape. He bitterly 
realised that he was a beaten man, struck down by 
his own weapon, for he could not forget that the 
final overthrow of his plans had been the work of 
his own hand—that in abstracting the cheque he 
had himself brought about his exposure in the 
eyes of Mr. Cressham. The only hope for him 
now was to gain time to be able to cash the 
cheque before its payment could be stopped ; then 
to make his preparations as speedily as possible 
for a voyage across the Atlantic. In the mean- 
time there must not be a word about his intentions 
either to Amy or his wife. Women, even the most 
discreet of them, were such babblers. As he 
mentally made this comment to himself it occurred 
to him that the man might still be running after 
the cab. He let down the glass and put his head 
out of the window, but he could see no trace of 
the workman; there was, however, another cab, 
which seemed to be following his, and what was 
more, it was gaining upon it, a proof that it was 
being driven at a very rapid rate. An instant’s 
reflection decided him how to act: he would go 
home, and, if possible, disarm suspicion respect- 
ing his intended flight. He felt sure the man 
was a detective set to watch him. This thought 
gave him a strange creeping sensation. If he 
could only reach his own room; he had a feeling 
that once there he should be able to plan a way of 
escape out of his present difficulties. He hurriedly 
issued fresh instructions to the driver, and was 
soon on his way, the other cab persistently follow- 
ing. 

The sound of a vehicle dashing up to the door 
startled Amy and Mrs. Fletcher; they were near 
enough to the window to see Martin leap out and 
quickly discharge the cab. 

Amy caught a glimpse of his white agitated 
face, and said, nervously, ‘‘ Oh, Effie, I fear some- 
thing dreadful has happened!” 

The same thought had flashed through the 
young wife’s mind, but fear had sealed her tongue. 
She made a mute appeal to Amy, who at once 
hurried from the room. She met her brother on 
the stairs and anxiously questioned him as to what 
had happened. 

“ Nothing,” was his curt and angrily-spoken 
reply, for he did not at that moment appreciate 
her solicitude. 

“Then you are ill, Martin.” 

“T am nothing of the kind,” adding in the 
same fierce tone, “ perhaps you will be kind 
enough to let me pass, for I do not feel disposed 
to stand here all day.” 

As he spoke he thrust her aside with unneces- 
sary violence. 





“Oh, Martin! you hurt me.” 

He had not intended to hurt her, but he had 
lost all self-control. The least thing that crossed 
him roused his anger. When he reached the door 
of his room a feeling of compunction, combined 
with a desire to prevent her suspecting the truth, 
made him turn and say, 

“If you had only used your eyes, Amy, you 
would have known that I am worried—worried 
about business matters, and I do not wish to be 
troubled by needless questions or sympathy.” 

Then he entered his room, shut the door and 
locked it, and threw himself into his chair with a 
weary sigh. 

“Ruined! ruined! ruined! and by my own 
act. All that I have plotted and sinned for lost.” 

With these unspoken words on his lips, he let 
his head fall on to his hand, and for more than 
three hours he never raised it, but sat there, the 
picture of despair. There was no prayer on his 
lips for forgiveness, no regret for the evil he had 
done to others. During that time his whole 
life passed in review before him, but the only 
thing he regretted was his failures. At last he 
rose from his seat, crossed the room, and put a 
light to the fire which was ready laid. Then he 
looked out of the window, and, as he had antici- 
pated, saw a man a little distance down the road 
watching the house. The sight of the watcher 
roused him to action. 

“T must get out of this without that fellow 
seeing me, and I will.” 

Taking a small portmanteau out of a cupboard. 
he commenced packing it, not with clothes, but 
deeds and papers which he thought might be, at 
some time or other, converted into money. A 
coat and one or two other necessary articles were 
thrust into the other compartment, then it was 
locked up and strapped. ‘The deeds of the West- 
brook property, which he had received from poor 
Alice Haydon on the day of her death, and one 
or two other important papers, he put into his 
pocket with the forged cheque. All the money 
he had amounted to about twenty-eight pounds, 
but he could make it do for the present. 

All was now ready, and he had only to watch 
his opportunity to get away without being seen, 
but there seemed little chance of his being able to 
do so, for when the daylight began to go the man 
drew nearer to the house. Once during the after- 
noon Martin had missed him, but only for a few 
minutes. Had he left the house then, he would 
have made the discovery that the man was in con- 
sultation with Mr. Wilmar and a police-officer. 
The evening was far advanced before Martin 
Fletcher summoned sufficient courage to leave the 
house. He passed rapidly into the gloom, but 
not alone, for behind him was the man. 


CHAPTER XX.—MARTIN FLETCHER RETURNS THE DEED. 


‘‘ T ARREST you at the suit of Moses Wilmar.” 
These were the words addressed to Martin 
Fletcher as he was about to get into a rail- 
way-carriage at the Euston Square Station. 
“ At the suit of Moses Wilmar!” repeated 
Martin, with a look of astonishment. 
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At that moment a passenger in an adjoining 
carriage glanced eagerly into Martin’s face. It 
was the man whom he had seen on the box of the 
carriage when leaving his uncle’s house the morn- 
ing before. Satisfied with his scrutiny, the man 
got out, and went to another compartment and 
spoke to some one inside. The person he ad- 
dressed was Benjamin Haydon. He had only 
arrived in London a few days previously. Im- 
paired health, after a severe attack of illness, had 
obliged him to resign his appointment in India. 
It was his intention to settle down in England. 
During the last few months of his stay abroad he 
had taken into his service on old servant of his 
cousin John Haydon. ‘The man had left Mr. 
Haydon’s employ after the death of his wife. 

As Benjamin Haydon stepped out of the car- 
riage he said, 

“Then that is the man who wrote the letter 
you gave me last night ?” 

"Ves, air.” 

“‘ He is the late Mrs. Haydon’s cousin, Martin 
_ Fletcher ?” 

ee. sir” 

“Well, heis already in trouble about some- 
thing, and I shall remain and see the end of this, 
so you had better get out my portmanteau. I 
shall go by a later train.” 

The servant had only time to get out the port- 
manteau in obedience to his master’s order, when 
the signal was given for the departure of the train. 
At the same instant John Haydon hurried into 
the station. 

‘Ah, Ben! I was afraid I should be too late.” 

‘So you would have been if I had not changed 
my mind, for you see the train has started.” 

“T am glad you are not in it, Ben. Whatever 
made you decide upon so late an hour?” then 
catching sight of Martin Fletcher, who was 
being taken past, he exclaimed, on the impulse 
of the moment, “ Martin! Martin! what is the 
matter ?” . 

Martin Fletcher had recognised the group, -and 
hoped to get past unseen. The men in charge of 
him stopped when Mr. Haydon spoke. 

As Martin remained silent, one of the officers 
answered for him. ‘He is charged with obtain- 
ing money on false pretences from Moses Wilmar.” 

“Yes, gentlemen, that is true,” piped in a thin 
reedy voice from behind. 

The speaker was Mr. Wilmar himself, who had 
just made his appearance on the scene. He had 
been led to proceed to this extremity by the recent 
discovery of fraud on the part of his debtor, who 
had borrowed money from him on furniture upon 
which he had previously effected a bill of sale. 

“‘T am sorry for you, Martin,” Mr. Haydon said, 
kindly; ‘‘and, in spite of the evil which I suspect 
you have done me, I will stand your friend and do 
what I can for you.” 

“Do not. pledge yourself, John,” Benjamin 
Haydon exclaimed, “for I can prove your sus- 
picions to be true!” 

““Well, even if they are true I will keep my 
word and do what I have said.” 

Martin Fletcher heard all that was said, but 
showed no outward sign that he was personally 





interested, yet he was keenly alive to everything 
that was passing, and Mr. Haydon’s unlooked-for 
generosity had touched him. He suddenly took 
from his pocket the purloined deed, and held it 
towards him, saying, ‘‘Here is something that 
belongs to you; it is the only restitution I can 
make.” 

One of the officers interfered. ‘As that paper 
was On your person when arrested, we cannot per- 
mit it to pass out of our charge.” 

John Haydon glanced hastily over the docu- 
ment, then handed it to the officer, saying, “I 
have no objection to your taking charge of it; 
but bear in mind that it belongs to me, and is very 
valuable.” 

On their way to the police-station Benjamin 
Haydon handed his cousin the letter which he 
had received from the servant. 


A few hours later John Haydon and his daughtet 
Mabel were standing by the bedside of Hugh 
Cressham. On the bed lay the missing deed and 
Martin Fletcher’s letter. 

The old man held John Haydon’s hand in his} 
as he said, in a feeble and tremulous voice, ‘‘I 
had no need of this” (indicating the deed) ‘to 
tell me that I had misjudged you, John; and in 
the hour of your trial I turned my back on you. 
I knew it yesterday when I found how Martin had 
deceived me. You must forgive me, my lad, if’ 
only for the sake of the fair girl we both loved ; 
for her sake let the past be forgotten.” 

‘“‘ There is nothing to forgive, sir; and if there 
was I would forgive it for your own sake.” 

“God bless you, John! and—and my dear 
Mabel, she is a good, noble girl, for she spoke up 
for you, even though she knew it angered me; 
but I thought all' the better of her for doing it.” 

In the drawing-room at Lyndhurst Mr. Haydon 
met Frank Cressham, who shook him cordially by 
the hand. 

‘“‘T have heard the good news, John; you are 
cleared at last. I tell you what: Dr. Holt is one 
of the longest-headed fellows I ever met with. 
When we all believed you guilty he would not 
believe you were, and he said one day to the old 
man upstairs and to Martin that the day would 
come when you would make good his words.” 

“‘ Has your uncle forgiven you all your misdeeds, 
Frank, and.taken you back into his favour ?” 

“Yes, John, he has. And do you know I fecl 
awfully sorry that I ever did anything to vex him ? 
I was half blinded with tears when he drew my head 
down and kissed me, and begged me never to 
stain the good old name with dishonour.” 

*“Of course you promised, Frank ?” 

“I told him I was as proud of it as he was, and 
would do my best.” 

Mrs. Raymond, who was seated near the win- 
dow, struck in at this point. ‘I am glad my 
brother has been wise enough to study his uncle 
before it was too late.” " 

“ He is not going to make a fresh will, Agatha, 
Frank struck in hastily, but with a clear percep- 
tion of what she was thinking; “I myself begged 
him to let it stand as it is, and he has consented.” 

Mrs. Raymond looked aghast. 
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“Do you know that, in that case, the whole of 
his property will be divided between Mabel Haydon 
and Martin Fletcher ?” 

‘IT neither know nor care, Agatha. I have never 
coveted my uncle’s wealth, and I am not going to 
take a mean advantage of my present position.” 

** But if you do not think of yourself you ought 
to think of others related to you.” 

Mr. Haydon smiled, but the subject was far from 
agreeable, and he was glad that Mabel was not 
there to overhear what was said. 

While this scene was being enacted in the 
drawing-room, a much quieter one was taking 
place by Uncle Cressham’s bedside, where Mabel 
Haydon sat and watched. 

Dr. Brandon had just come in to find his patient 
in a quiet sleep, with one of the girl’s hands 
clasped in his. She sat in the nurse’s chair, which, 
by the old man’s wish, had been so placed as to 
give him a full view of her face without having to 
alter his position. 

When this had been done he smiled faintly, and 
murmured in his characteristic way. 

“That will do nicely, pet} now you maytalk. I 
can hear your voice better when I have your face 
before me.” 

It was thus that he had fallen asleep and Mabel 
had remained perfectly still, not venturing to 
withdraw her hand, for fear the movement might 
disturb the sleeper. She was still sitting in the 
same position when Dr. Brandon entered. The 
nurse, who was engaged at the other end of the 
room, quietly advanced to meet him; for a few 
moments they held a whispered conversation about 
the patient; then the doctor, having given some 
instructions and asked a few necessary questions, 
passed silently to the bedside and joined Mabel, 
who raised her head and greeted him with a smile 
and a look in her large eyes that made him feel 
glad that it had fallen to his lot to make this 
morning’s visit to Lyndhurst in place of Dr. Holt. 

Edmund Brandon thought he had never seen a 
more suggestive picture of girlish grace and sweet- 
ness than Mabel Haydon in her simple grey 
dress, with the soft ruffles of lace about her throat 
and wrists. Something about her appealed 
strongly to his artistic sense of the beautiful. 
That moment was a revelation to him, and he was 
conscious of a desire to prolong the scene. 

He was touched by her attitude of patient 
waiting, and her tender regard for the old man. 
It was in keeping with his previous knowledge 
of her character, for it was not the first time they 
had watched together by a sick-bed. He remem- 
bered her as her father’s nurse, and wished in his 
heart that he could ensure her being his also, when 
ever the time came for him to need a nurse. He 
realised then now completely he had let his heart 
go out to this young girl, and he half sighed as he 
asked himself what it was that had come into his 
life, a new pleasure or a new pain, for he could 
not tell whether he would be able to win her love 
in return. 

He could flatter himself that she liked him a 
little, but that was not enough, he would want a 
great deal more from Mabel Haydon. He bent 
forward and spoke under his breath. 





“That sleep is doing your uncle a world of 
good, Miss Haydon.” 

“T am glad that you think so, doctor,” she re- 
plied, softly. 

He drew a chair close to hers and sat down as 
he added, ‘‘ This is not the first sick-bed that we 
have watched over.” 

““No it is not, and I have not forgotten how 
good you were to my father.” 

“That was only my duty, Miss Haydon; still I 
am glad that it has formed something of a link 
between us.” ? 

There was a look in his eyes that brought the 
colour into Mabel’s face. He went on: “I often 
recall that time, for it was an epoch in my life, 
and since then I have an ambition to win some- 
thing else besides fame and fortune.” 

The colour in Mabel’s face deepened, for she 
understood the meaning he#wished to convey. 

A slight noise attracted the doctor's attention, 
and turning, he saw Mrs. Raymond standing in the 
doorway, looking fixedly at Mabel. 


CHAPTER XXI.—MR. CRESSHAM’S HEIRS. 


OHN HAYDON and Frank Cressham did not 
remain long at Lyndhurst. At the special 
request of the invalid, Mabel had remained, 

and passed the whole day in the sick-room, only 
leaving it to take her meals with her aunt. She 
had noticed that Mrs. Raymond was colder and 
more reserved than usual, and she was always glad 
to get back to her uncle’s room. 

The cause of Mrs. Raymond’s ill-humour was 
the result of a double discovery. First, that Dr. 
Brandon had been making love to Mabel, whom 
she had specially intended to be her son’s wife. 
The second was that Ernest had been away all 
day. Ever since he had left college he had been 
wasting his time at Lyndhurst, for his mother had 
objected to his going into an office. If he was 
anything at all he must be a professional man, but 
she hoped that by marrying Mabel he would be 
independent. 

Unfortunately Ernest had made the acquaintance 
of several fast young men who resided in the 
neighbourhood of Lyndhurst, and he was in the 
habit of accompanying them to places of amuse- 
ment and billiard-saloons, where he squandered 
all the money his mother gave him. She had 
done her best to spoil him, and the idol she wor- 
shipped was as ‘‘ unstable as water” and as wilful 
as an unbroken colt. 

“He will settle down when he gets married.” 

This was the thought that she took refuge in 
when anything unpleasant or to his discredit tran- 
spired. Seven, eight, and nine o’clock had struck, 
and still he was out. Dr. Brandon had promised 
to look in about ten, to see how his patient was, 
and she was afraid her son might return while he 
was in the house. She knew that no plea of 
sickness would blind his keen eyes to the truth. 
Punctually at ten the docior made his appearance. 
He was accompanied by Benjamin Haydon. That 
gentleman had put off his railway journey to 
another day, and was staying at his friend’s house. 

‘7 will wait for you, Brandon.” 
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‘“Yes, do. I shall not be many minutes, but 
had you not better come inside ?” 

“No, thank you. Iam going to indulge ina 
cigar while you are out of the way, for I know you 
have a chronic objection to smoking.” 

**It is a wretched bad habit, Ben.” 

With these words on his lips the doctor entered 
the house. He was met in the hall by Mrs. 
Raymond. 

** How is Mr. Cressham to-night ?” he inquired. 

“He is still sleeping, I believe ;” then added, a 
little maliciously, ‘‘ Mabel has retired for the 
night.” 

She watched his face as she gave him this piece 
of information, and noted the look of disappoint- 
ment that came into his eyes. 

‘‘T wish Ernest had some of the sense of that 
man,” she murmured regretfully, as she watched 
him follow the servant upstairs. 

She was already reaping the fruit of her ill-judged 
indulgence. 

Mrs. Fletcher and Amy did not hear of Martin’s 
arrest until late in the day, and the ill-tidings 
were brought by Frank Cressham. ‘The hopeless 
look on Amy’s face touched him to the heart. 
She had not cried out like the wife had done, or 
given way to a passionate flood of tears. She sat 
silent, with her hands tightly clasped, and her 
white face turned away from him, but Frank saw 
it in the mantel-glass. 

Her intense agony smote him to the heart. He 
did his best to console her. They were alone, and 
that hour was one never to be forgotten. ‘‘ Amy,” 
he said at last, ‘*do you remember when we 
were boy and girl how I used to call you my little 
wife ?” 

Did she remember ? Had it not been one of 
the brightest epochs in her young life? But what 
did he mean by alluding to it at such a time as the 
present ? 

Finding she remained silent, he resumed, 
** Have you never guessed why I have so long re- 
mained a bachelor, or have I deceived you as 
well as I have the others ?” 

She understood at last what he meant: he had 
loved her all along, and been hiding it away 
because he fancied she did not care for him; her 
maidenly shyness had been mistaken for indiffer- 
ence. 

‘“* Have you nothing to say, Amy ?” he inquired, 
after a moment’s pause, taking her hand. 

‘“* T—] never knew it, Frank.” 

** And I thought you were the only one who did, 
Amy. Tell me that you still care for me, and 
let me try and atone for any pain my assumed in- 
difference may have given you by loving you all 
the more.” 

Thus it was that Frank Cressham and Amy 
Fletcher renewed their boy-and-girl vows-——-vows 
that would be faithfully kept until death divided 
them. 

Before tlie close of that eventful day Amy heard 
that her brother had been stricken down by a fit 
of apoplexy, and that when found by one of the 
warders he was dead. Beside him lay a half- 
written letter addressed to his wife and sister. 
Was it that he had felt his end approaching? It 





seemed like it, for in the letter he said ‘‘ he hoped 
they would forgive him all past unkindness and 
wrong when he was gone, and that he should 
never see them again.” 

Few who read the brief notice in the morning 
papers, under the heading, ‘‘Sudden Death in 
Prison,” guessed at the drama that had been 
played out. 

Frank repeated to his uncle that portion of 
Martin’s confession which related to John Haydon 
—for he had a long interview with him, and heard 
much—but he said nothing about the part that had 
to do with himself. The old man, however, was 
shrewd enough to guess at much that his nephew 
had kept back, and he respected him for his mo- 
desty and magnanimity. 

After that explanation, Martin Fletcher’s name 
was seldom mentioned in the presence of the old 
man, who was keenly sensitive to his nephew’s 
dishonour. He thoughtfully provided for the 
widow, and increased the annuity which he had 
allowed Amy since her mother’s death. 

Slowly, very slowly, the old man drew near to 
the dark valley. Day after day those around him 
watched the struggle with death, and saw that he 
was fast losing his hold on life. 

It was not until the first icy breath of winter 
swept over the land that the end came, and then 
so quietly and peacefully that those who had 
looked up to him and loved him could scarcely 
realise that he was gone. The bulk of Mr. 
Cressham’s property, together with Lyndhurst, 
was left to his nephew, Frank Cressham. Mabel 
Haydon ranked next in importance, receiving a 
legacy of many thousands. Mrs. Holt and her 
husband came in for a very liberal share, and 
Amy Fletcher was not forgotten. To Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s disappointment and disgust, she only re- 
ceived an annuity of one hundred a year, and her 
son’s name was not mentioned. There were 
numerous legacies to friends and servants. John 
Haydon, as one of the executors, was to receive a 
sum of three thousand pounds and some very 
valuable books. To the surprise of all, the sup- 
posed alteration in the will had never been made ; 
the old man had stated to the lawyer before he 
died that he had intended adding Martin Fletcher’s 
name to the list, but the discovery of his villainy 
and his death had prevented his doing so. 


CHAPTER XXII.—‘* AFTER TWO YEARS.” 


WO quiet and comparatively uneventful years 
have passed since the death of Hugh 
Cressham. Mrs. Raymond has left Lynd- 

hurst and is living with her son, who is as idle and 
dissolute as ever. There is a new mistress at 
Lyndhurst—a dark, quiet-faced woman, whom we 
have known as Amy Fletcher. The graceful 
figure of Frank Cressham’s wife has become 
familiar in the neighbourhood. She is a veritable 
Lady Bountiful, and is highly respected by rich 
and poor. In spite of his wealth and social posi- 
tion, Frank Cressham still works at his profession, 
and the beautiful face of his wife looks out from 
the canvas of many of his paintings. Sydney 
Holt spends many of his leisure hours at Lynd- 
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hurst, where he is a great favourite. If his uncle’s 
judgment is worth anything he will some day take 
high rank as an artist. Dr. Holt is still living in 
St. John’s Wood. The little house has become 
his own, purchased with some of the money left 
them by Mr. Cressham. It had been considera- 
bly enlarged by the suggestion of the doctor, who 
was unwilling to leave it fora more commodious 
house ; both Mildred and himself loved it for its 
many tender associations, and it was doubly en- 
deared to them by being identified with the trials 
and struggles of their early wedded life. The 
home circle has one break in the absence of the 
eldest daughter, Charlotte, who has been lately 
married to a young clergyman. On that happy 
occasion Mabel Haydon officiated as her cousin’s 
bridesmaid, and there is a whisper that it will not 
be very long before she is herself a bride—her 
Aunt Mildred is not a bit surprised that she is 
going to marry her Devonshire hero. 

John Haydon is back at Broadlands, and his 
daughter’s marriage is expected to take place early 
in the summer, for Mabel has at last shyly yielded 
to her lover's solicitation and allowed the day to 
be fixed. 

Benjamin Haydon had persuaded Kate Brandon 
to be married on the same day as her brother, and 
his cousin has generously consented to give 
Broadlands up to them. 








“Your home is ready for you, Benjamin. You 
need not wait for Broadlands until I am dead, so 
when you come back from your wedding tour you 
must bring your wife to her future home. From 
that day Broadlands will be yours. I shall pass 
the rest of my days with Mabel and her husband, 
and should they get tired of me I will come to 
you.” 

““When we are tired, papa? Then I am afraid 
you must say good-bye for ever to dear old Broad- 
lands.” 

“*T will not accept such a sacrifice,” Benjamin 
Haydon exclaimed, huskily. 

“Tt will be no sacrifice, Benjamin, for though I 
love the old place, it will not seem like home when 
Mabel has left it.” 

His daughter’s hand stole softly into his. 
Mr. Haydon bent down and kissed her, saying 
tenderly, “‘I am sure of one thing, my pet; it is 
that by you and your husband I shall never be 
misjudged.” 

We see them a few months later issuing out of a 
West-end church, where a double wedding had 
just been celebrated; and we leave them in their 
newborn happiness, with the knowledge that if 
their lives should in the future be marred by dis- 
cord, the fault will be their own; but we do not 
fear for them as they have something more than 
mere earthly love to keep them strong and true. 


PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


HOUGHTFUL and studious, sensible and 

amiable, Prince Leopold, the youngest of the 

sons of Queen Victoria, much resembles in 
his mental and moral features his good and accom- 
plished father. Delicate health has kept him more 
in retirement than his talents and acquirements 
might have led us towish. But each of his public 
appearances has increased the regret that they 
have not been more frequent. He has chiefly 
been heard on subjects of social and educational 
interest. His introduction to the House of Lords 
as Duke of Albany, Earl of Clarence and Baron 
Arklow, may be reckoned among the pleasant 
incidents of the year. The prince is worthy of 
that illustrious assembly. We avail ourselves of 
the opportunity to recall a few of his wise and 
seasonable words. 

At the opening of the Birkbeck Literary Insti- 
tution, on February 1879, he gave expressions to 
some truce and genial utterances in speaking 
of the facilities for the study of foreign languages 
offered by the Institution. He said, ‘ Foreign 
nations are not merely our competitors but our 
friends, and nothing, I believe, is likely to create 
so true a feeling of friendship and sympathy be- 
tween one people and another as a practical 
knowledge of each other’s speech. Sometimes, 
perhaps, as the proverb says, ‘ we take what is un- 





known to be magnificent ;’ but oftener, I think, we 
take it to be something unfriendly and distasteful 
to us—something which if we did know we should 
not like. But we find that with every real increase 
of understanding of our fellow-men of different 
races some unkindly allusion disappears; we learn 
to realise their likeness to ourselves, to sympathise 
with their national character, to co-operate in 
their efforts after the common good.” 

This, it will be agreed, is an estimate worthy of 
a man of travel and thoughtful observation. 

Very felicitous, too, were the lessons which the 
prince managed to read his youthful hearers on 
the value of conscientiousness and self-denial for 
all on setting out in life. ‘There is so much 
similarity in the conditions of all efforts and suc- 
cess,” he said, “‘ that even the studies which seem 
most remote from active life may always furnish « 
moral which life may adopt and employ. For 
instance, I notice that in what is called the Mis- 
cellaneous Department of your curriculum you 
provide instruction in the game of chess. This is 
not the most obviously practical of your subjects ; 
but it has struck me that even those, if any there 
be, who desire to limit their education to this 
branch alone, may learn some not unimportant 
lessons in life from the way in which you teach it. 
‘ Particular attention,’ I see your programme says, 
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‘is paid to the study of the openings.’ Now is it 
not true that in life, as in chess, it is often the 
opening, and the opening only, which is under 
our own control? Later in the game the plans 
and wishes of others begin to conflict unpleasantly 
with our own. Sometimes it is as much as we 
can do to avoid being checkmated altogether. 
But for the first few moves we are free. We can 
display our pieces to the best advantage; we can 
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From a Photograph by W. and D. Downey. 


settle on the line of action which best suits our 
powers; and we sometimes find that it will repay 
us to sacrifice a pawn or a piece so as to gain at 
once a position which may give us a decided 
advantage throughout the whole game. Does not 
this, too, remind us of early life? Must we not 
often be content to sacrifice some power, or pre- 
sent pleasure or profit, to gain a vantage ground 
which may help us to successes which self-indul- 
gence could never have won? I am sure that 
among the bright young faces which I see around 











me there are many who have known what it is to 
labour against the grain; to begin a lesson when 
they would rather have gone to the theatre, tu 
finish it when they would rather have gone to 
bed. And I am sure that such efforts of self- 
denial and conscientiousness form at least half 
the real benefit of education; that it would do us 
little good to wake up and find our heads magically 
stocked with all manner of facts, in comparison 
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with the good which it does us to gain knowledge 
by strenuous and patient labour.” 

It is not often that the speeches of royal per- 
sonages enable us so entirely to forget the prince 
and to listen to the man as we were conscious of 
doing as we read these encouraging remarks. 
They are manifestly not the mere plagiarisms of 
an orator put up to play a part with which he has 
no personal sympathy, but genuine expressions of 
a student who knows by his own experience what 
is the cost of scholarly achievements — a cost 
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which the prince must pay down as fairly as the 
peasant. 

In October, 1879, Prince Leopold formally 
opened Firth College in Sheffield, and made a 
long speech on the occasion, in the course of 
which he gave expression to much that was worthy 
of his reputation as a thoughtful and kindly- 
natured student. Referring to the kind of benefits 
which the Institution of the College was likely to 
confer on Sheffield, the prince said: ‘There will 
naturally be the intellectual benefits which invaria- 
bly attend the progress of learning, philosophy, and 
general culture, of the opening out of new realms 
of thought, and of pleasures which the ignorant 
cannot know. But anotherand, as it seems to me, 
an equally valuable effect of the culture, is to make 
us shrink from and hate all that is vulgar and false, 
and to prefer pure and simple pleasures—such as 
are open to all and cannot be exhausted by any— 
to ostentation, vanity, and self-indulgence. Such, 
I venture to think, must have been Mr. Firth’s 
feeling when he presented your town with a park 
before presenting it with a college. He must 
have desired above all things to give the children, 
who are compelled, in this busy city, to pass many 
hours each day amid dark and gloomy surround- 
ings, an opportunity of learning from nature 
those lessons which are the rightful inheritance of 
childhood, and without w hich | no man can be said 
to have had his fair chance in the world.” 

We cannot entirely share all the satisfaction 
which his Highness appeared to feel on looking 
round upon society from that Sheffield platform. 
He had lately been reading a book about Sheffield, 
he said—‘ Sibyl; or, the Two Nations”—and he 
trusted that the wide gulf which existed between 
the two nations—the rich and the poor—when 
Benjamin Disraeli depicted the state of things in 
She‘field, had been in great measure bridged « over 
throughout all England. Well, to some extent 
no doubt it has, and if all the upper classes were 
animated by the kindly intelligence which Prince 
Leopold usually manifests in his public speeches, 
this bridging over would be a good deal more 
advanced by “this time; but much yet remains to 
be done. 

We ought not to close this short reference to the 
prince’s public utterances without a passing refer- 
ence to his excellent speech on the occasion of 
his opening University College, Nottingham, on 
the 30th of June last. ‘‘ You will not, I hope,” 
he remarked in the course of his address on this 





occasion, ‘‘ be tempted to let the teaching which 
you give become too exclusively technical. You 
will remember how many of your stuents will 
care not so much that you should help them in 
their daily work as that you should teach them to 
rise above it; that you should open up to them 
wider vistas, and make them capable of new joys. 
But technical teaching is urgently needed too, 
and I trust that ‘he teaching given in your college 
will do as much for the other industries of Not- 
tingham as your art school has already done for 
your designs in lace. And there is another 
advantage in thorough technical training which 
should never be overlooked. To learn anything 
thoroughly teaches us to respect what we learn. 
It teaches us to delight in our task for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of pay or reward. And 
the happiness of our lives depends much less on 
the actual.value of the work which we do than on 
the spirit in which we do it. If a man tries to do 
the very simplest and humblest work as well as he 
possibly can, it will be interesting to him, and he 
will be proud of it. But if he is only thinking of 
what he can get by his work, then even the highest 
work will become a weariness to him. I trust 
that your college will send forth many men so 
trained to do good and honest work that to do 
work which is bad or dishonest shall be simply 
impossible to them. Men like those may be 
proud of their trade, proud of their town, and I 
do not believe that we become better citizens of 
the world by being indifferent to the interests and 
honour of our own town or our own nation. 1 
believe that the narrower patriotism is often the 
best way of leading us to the broader, and that 
the better citizen a man is of Nottingham the 
better citizen will he be of England, and that the 
truest sons of England will make the best citizens 
of the world. Then it is, when a man has lived 
for others, has worked for public ends, that the 
good which he has done is not ‘interred with his 
bones.’ No! it lives after him, so that in the 
words which form the proud motto of your ancient 
corporation, ‘ Viret post funera virtus.’” 

It would be a matter of great congratulation if 
all who are to be found in the dignified Upper 
Chamber of our legislature were ‘known to be 
capable of speaking as wisely and as well. Our 
readers will all unite with us in an earnest wish for 
the health and long life of one who is an honour 
to his family and to the high position in society 
which he holds. 


—__ tS ——— 


THE LITTLE DOUGH MAN. 


A CHRISTMAS RECOLLECTION. 


N Germany the approach of Christmas is hailed 
with pleasure by old and young. Every house- 
hold is busy with preparations for the glad event. 

And here it is that the kind-heartedness and self- 
forgetfulness of the German character becomes so 
apparent. The companions of my childhood were 
mostly the daughters of officers or of the clergy, 


whose fathers, in spite of their scanty pay or poor 
stipend, had to keep up a respectable appearance, 
which, with the aid of helpful thrifty wives, they 
really managed to do. The great desire and 
object of the children was to make their parents a 
Christmas present, and their parents were equally 
anxious to do the same by them. I have knowy 
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many a mother deny herself all such little luxuries 
of the toilet as lace, pretty ribbons, and flowers 
which Englishwomen consider indispensable) 
the whole year through, for the sake of being able 
to surprise her husband and children with some 
useful present at their Christmas feast. These 
presents are generally the work of their own hands, 
but the materials have to be purchased, and as the 
scanty income cannot be stretched sufficiently to 
cover both her own little wants and others which 
she considers more necessary, the wife denies her- 
self in order to enjoy her husband’s and children’s 
pleasure at the unexpected gifts. Little ones will 
carefully hoard up every groschen which they may 
have the good fortune to receive, to spend them 
upon some tiny trifle for mamma or papa; and 
mites of five years of age will sit knitting in the 
twilight, instead of going to play, proud and 
delighted at the thought of knitting Papachen a 
pair of socks for Christmas. 

And who has not heard of the German Christ- 
mas-tree, with its bright beads and sweetmeats, its 
vrotesque little figures, and its many coloured 
lights? The presents from parents, children, 
<listant relatives, and friends are placed beneath it, 
not hung upon the tree as they are in England. 
All are arranged with the greatest precision, a 
large plate of confect for cach person forming a 
part. Ejithera mother or sister is the receiver of 
all the presents, and has the arrangement of the 
whole matter. The others are all kept in the dark. 

When the clock strikes six on Christmas-eve, 
the bells of all the churches ring out simul- 
taneously, and at the same moment, in the dwel- 
lings both of the poor and of the rich, all the 
Christmas-trees burst into a merry blaze. It is a 
sight worth seeing (and one which I have often 
witnessed in passing along the streets of Worms 
on a Christmas-eve) to watch the happy beaming 
faces of many a family who, heedless of the passers- 
by, with blinds updrawn, give way to all the 
enjoyment of the happy hour. 

One little incident connected with a Christmas- 
eve which I well remember may perhaps afford 
amusement to my readers. 

On the 23rd of December I was invited to 
spend the evening with one of my schoolfellows, 
who that year had all the management of the 
Christmas preparations. When with her she 
carried me off into the kitchen to show me all the 
cakes that were being baked, and the confect/, 
which certainly looked most tempting. T'rom 
thence we adjourned to the drawing-room which 
was kept closed against the rest of the family until 
the following evening. She was full of her Christ- 
mas-tree, and of the lovely presents and flowers. 

One thing, however, was wanting to complete 
her happiness. There was no St. Nicholas to put 
under the tree! As this saint is supposed to be 
the bringer of all the pretty things, she was dis- 
tressed at hig absence, and it was too late to buy 
one. What was to be done? Suddenly a bright 
thought struck her, or me—I cannot remember 
which of us. A little St. Nicholas should be 
made from the dough which was being prepared 
for a large dundkuchen! No sooner said than 
done! Away she ran to the cook, who after some 








hesitation presented her with the desired lump of 
dough. We set ourselves to form our St. Nicholas, 
ard worked at him with a will. By dint of two 
large black beads for eyes, an old doll’s wig, and 
a little red paint, we turned out, so we thought, 
the prettiest St. Nicholas that had ever been made. 

Nothing now remained but to dress him, which 
we determined to do early next morning. With 
delight and pride we placed him standing under 
the tree, looking down upon the gifts around him. 
Then it was time for me to say ‘Good night.” 
My friend turned the key in the drawing-room 
door, and I left her, promising to return early in 
the morning, and longing to admire our newly- 
created friend by daylight. 

On my return home I made my sisters quite 
envious by the glowing description I gave them of 
the ‘lovely little dough man.” The thought of 
him caused me to awake earlier than usual, and 
when dressed, without pausing to consider that I 
had not breakfasted, I started off to the Peferstrasse. 
Sophiechen was already waiting for me at the door. 
Impatient to see him again, we hastened to the 
drawing-room, turned the key, and entered. We 
hurried up to the table in the centre of the room, 
but as quickly started back with childish horror. 

Under the tree, in the place which - our famous 
St. Nicholas had: occupied the evening before, 
there leant forward a monster, bending over the 
Christmas presents, like an evil genius. He was 
deformed to the utmost limits of deformity. The 
poor head had assumed a hideous shape, or rather, 
it had no shape at all. One black eye protruded 
upon the very edge of a distended eyeball, the 
other was sunk deep into the one-sided head ; the 
nose had almost entirely disappeared; the lips 
were so swollen as to have lost all semblance of 
lips, and the chin had run away into the throat, 
which was widened and flattened. But how 
describe the back and legs, and hands and feet ? 
They bafiled description. Suffice it to say that 
my little friend and I stood staring at him with 
feelings of wonder and dread. One of us uttered 
ascream. Sophiechen’s father—the only person 
except ourselves astir at so early an hour—came 
quickly into the room, and on discovering the 
cause of our terror, burst into a laugh. He easily 
solved what to us appeared a very miracle. We 
clung to him when he came up to examine the 
monster, but his cheery laughter soon reassured 
though it irritated us. Then he explained to us 
that the dough had leaven in it, and that poor 
St. Nicholas had altered his shape without any 
power of his own; that the warmth of the room in 
which he was confined was alone the cause of this 
wonderful transformation. We felt ashamed of 
ourselves for having been so frightened, and 
hoped that he would not mention the subject to 
any one, but he could not resist it. An old officer 
chum dropping in, to be present at the lighting of 
the Christmas-tree, had the whole story related to 
him, of course with little embellishments and 
exaggerations about our terror. I am sorry to say 
that for many a week and month afterwards, 
wherever we went we were greeted by all our 
friends with the same question: ‘“ How is the 
monster St. Nicholas ?” 
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PMarietics. 


Ruined by Drink. 


THE ruins caused by natural causes, as by inundations, 
lightning, tempests, and other calamities, are nothing com- 
pared with what come from that moral evil in the world 
which is called vice or folly. Now, drunkenness participates 
in both these causes of ruin—it is at once a moral and a phy- 
sical evil. And the evil and curse of intemperance has an 
effect above every other foe to our well-being ; its great crime 
is to kill the moral man, that masterpiece of the creation. 

Insanity is a dreadful malady, but in itself it has nothing 
of infamy. We cannot but deeply pity the insane; we no 
longer follow that savage superstition which regards insanity 
as a sort of divine curse, and treats the insane as cruelly as it 
dees criminals, by loading them with chains or treating 
them with violence. Drunkenness is worse than madness, or 
the involuntary death of intelligence—it is the suicide of the 
mind. 

It is the part of religion and of morals to show that this 
abdication of all dignity, that this voluntary stifling of the 
conscience, that this loss of all command over one’s self, that 
this degradation of the faculties, are real crimes, all which 
tend to destroy ina man the likeness of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, the sentiment of his duties towards himself, 
towards God, towards his fellow-creatures. Religion and 
morals show that this poisoned pleasure has not a shade of 
goodness, the life and pure sources of which it'dries up—for 
there are sources of goodness concealed in man, which must 
be managed with care—sources which excessive and unhealthy 
pleasures defile and exhaust at the same time. Among these 
sources of goodness are a heart sound and pure, an under- 
standing clear and firm, a body vigorous and healthy. To 
think, to feel, to act consistently, is truly to live. This state 
ef living, this high and true destiny of man, the intemperate 
either violate or fail in attaining. It is a debased form of 
life—we might almost say a life of moral death—miserable, 
and causing misery to others. 

Before and above being workers of this or that kind, pro- 
ducers of this or that sort, we are men. It is our highest 
title, and our common honour. Understand, then, above 
everything, the duty belonging to man. The special duty of 
the working-man in this matter is, however, not less evident. 
The diminishing of his productive faculty is misery for him. 
Do you want a striking proof of this fact? It has been esti- 
mated that a workman of sixty years of age, who might have 
economised on the one hand what he fails in gaining, and on 
the other hand what he uselessly spends during the wasted 
Mondays alone, would have formed a capital of about £300. 
This amount, calculated on moderate wages, and not rating 
very high the expenses uselessly made, appears even below 
the real sum. 

_ When will the working-class resolve to discontinue the 
impoverishing habit of keeping ‘‘Saint Monday”? The 
mischief nowaday is that this bad habit does not belong to 
any one class of artisan, because it is so general. It is the 
duty of every one, however, to try for reform, by daring to 
resist the multitude, and not to be led by bad example. _ 

_ Besides the debility which is the frequent result of abuse 
in drinking, besides the affections that attack the stomach, 
the intestines, and the nervous system, how can we omit 
mentioning the diseases of the brain that are caused by strong 
liquors? Of 938 people who entered the Hospital for the 
Insane at Bicétre in one year were reckoned 135 victims of 
alcoholic abuse. Of 176 insane persons admitted at Cha- 
renton, the use of alcohol may be laid down as the cause in 
sixty cases, and in eighty-two cases of paralysis twenty-eight 
cases must be attributed to alcohol. Another distinguished 
physician, who has studied with much success the effects of 





strong liquors, says that these numbers, which show so large 
a proportion of alcoholic abuse, are below the real number. 

The results of intemperance in a moral and criminal aspect 
are not less disastrous. It is the impelling cause of many 
vices. How many times libertinism and depraved habits 
arise from the same impure source. The number of crimes 
committed in a state of drunkenness gives but a feeble idea of 
those which it engenders by depraving the moral sense, by 
hardening it, by creating habits of dissipation, of the lust of 
pleasure and enjoyment at any price, which brings on idle- 
ness, the source of incessant temptations. To obtain the 
means of indulging these vices many are led to fraud and 
theft and other crimes which bring them punishment and 
disgrace. 

In the case of a married man the family is degraded by 
this disastrous habit, which puts base passion in the place of 
love, destroys the affections and the sense of duty, and extin- 
guishes, if we may so say, the husband and the father, only 
to let the drunkard subsist in all the selfishness of his vice. 

How many times has not the wife striven to drag from her 
husband the money necessary for her own subsistence and 
that of her children! A contest that commences very often 
from the pay-time of Saturday evening—a contest dreaded by 
the wife, by the mother, by the little children, who only ask 
that the head of the family should give them wherewith to 
support life, and ask it of one who refuses it because he wants 
to satisfy his brutal passion. We punish the thief and the 
assassin. By what name shall we call this murderous hard- 
ness of heart? See this table without bread, this hearth 
without fire, those rags on trembling limbs, that dismantled 
home! And all this because it pleases the husband to enjoy 
himself at the public-house—if poisonous drink, and ribald 
songs, and flaring light, and impure air, amid sottish com- 
panions, can be called enjoyment. 

Ah! this crime passes all crimes ; it is the destruction of 
the family by him who ought to be the support of it, who has 
the charge of it by God and by man. 

And the evil does not stop here. The mortality of children 
forms a frightful chapter to add to the responsibility of drun- 
kenness. It is not merely the miserable poverty that kills 
them. The children of drunkards are more predisposed 
than other children to many maladies. They are born with 
vitiated blood. Precocious drinking, contracted by the bad 
example of the father, will complete the ruin of those consti- 
tutions in the delicate time of youth, when nature has need 
of all its force. Morally and physically they are lost beings, 
and why? By the fatality of their origin; ruined by the 
parent—by him who ought to be the safeguard of health and 
of morality in a comfortable, happy home.—Confcvences 
Populares. 


Mormonism. 


Ir may safely be affirmed that there never was an institu- 
{ion so demoralising to the religious sentiments of humanity 
as this Mormon Church. The spectacle of one hundred 
thousand peopie in the midst of this republic who believe 
implicitly that some cunning rogues are real priests and 
apostles of the Lord, who believe they can cure the sick by 
touching them, that repeated miracles have been performed 
by them since the days of Joe Smith, who heed none of the 
teachings of the past eighteen hundred years, on whom 
modern progress makes no impression, may well make men 
ask, if all this is possible under the electric light, with the 
magnetic telegraph clicking, with the power-press sounding, 
with the locomotive whistling, with the world full of books 
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and daily journals, what might not cunning priests eighteen 
hundred or three thousand years ago have concocted ? 

And while this system is spreading and being daily 
strengthened, while something is going on in Utah which, if 
left exclusively to itself, would, in a generation, make 
women true slaves, and utterly brutalise men, the people of 
the Eastern States do not seem to be greatly worried. 
Though the Gentiles of Utah never wronged the Mormons, 
though they have given to Utah its prosperity and accumu- 
lated wealth, though they own quite two-fifths of the pro- 
perty of the Territory, and though they have never asked 
anything of the Mormons except that they obey the laws, 
still, the sentiment of the East is that they are a predatory 
set, and that the Mormons are entitled to peculiar and tender 
consideration, because they, when their presence and 
customs had become intolerable to the people among whom 
they dwelt, started out into the wilderness and established a 
thriving Territory. 

While doing this the Mormons have shrunk from no 
crime, recoiled at no falsehood, have murdered and robbed 
Americans in secret, and laid the crime to savages, and still, 
while despoiling Americans, have shed crocodile tears over 
their own extreme sufferings. They have disobeyed and 
derided the laws, and still continue to do so; they have in- 
sulted and driven away United States officials for no offence 
except that of trying to do their duty under their oaths, and 
all this has beeu performed by the orders of less than thirty 
men, who, in the mean time, have absorbed so much of the 
earnings of the people that they possess more money and 
property than five times twenty thousand of their dupes 
possess. Worse than all, they have again forged the chains 
of an ignominious slavery on the wrists of women; what 
they call their religion offers a perpetual premium for men’s 
lusts ; their teachings kill the germ of chastity in the hearts 
of childhood before it is ever warmed into life, and destroy 
ithe honour and sacredness of home.—Harfer’s Magazine. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
**E venni dal martirio a questa pace,” 


These words the poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who bravely dying here, 

In the true faith, was living in that sphere 
Where the celestial cross of sacrifice 

Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies ; 
And, set thereon in jéwels crystal-clear, 

The souls magnanimous that knew not fear 
Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes. 


Ah me! How dark the discipline of pain, 

Were not the suffering followed by the sense 

Of infinite rest and infinite release ! 

This is our consolation ; and again 

A great soul cries to us in our suspense, 

**T came from martyrdom unto this peace.” 
Lenry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


St. Peter's Chair.—The vignette of St. Peter's chair, pre- 
fixed to an article entitled ‘‘ A Roman Debate” in our June 
number, though taken from a journal issued in Rome at the 
time of the debate itself, appears to have been inaccurate. 
In fact, considering the importance attached to the supposed 
relic, it is singular what vague and various reports were afloat 
both as to its form and material, prior to its uncovering and 
exhibition to the public on the occasion of the Centenary of 
St. Peter’s Martyrdom in 1867. Two centuries previously 
it had been enclosed by order of Pope Alexander vit in the 
magnificent throne of bronze, supported by the four great 
fathers of the Church, and canopied by a glory of angels, 
which forms so conspicuous an object at the semicircular 
extremity of the great nave of St. Peter’s. The work was of 
the celebrated Bertini, and cost some 108,000 scudi. In the 








been veiled from profane eyes, very contradictory statements 
had been made with regard to it. The original tradition 
described it as one of the old curule chairs of ivory, the gift 
of the Senator Pudens to his guest, St. Peter. It was said, 
moreover, that the twelve labours of Hercules were sculptured 


in relief upon it. Baronius, however, affirms it to be of 
wood. Tillemont throws doubt upon the whole affair on 
account of these seeming contradictions. Lady Morgan tells 
a strange story of how the chair was uncovered during the 
occupation of Rome by the French under Napoleon 1, and 
how an inscription was found upon it in Arabic characters, 
which turned out to be the well-known Mussulman formula : 
“‘ There is no God save Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet !”’ 
Cardinal Wiseman wrote in denial of this, and reverted to 
the original tradition. In fact the chair, as exhibited in 
1867, seems to resolve Tillemont’s difficulty, and harmonise 
Baronius with the current tradition. It is in substance of 
wood, partly acacia and partly oak, but the sculptured facings 
are of ivory, and do represent the labours of Hercules. How 
far these will bear the Christian allegorisation that Catholic 
writers would give them, and how either they, or the 
obviously Gothic character of the chair-back, are consistent 
with the legend of the original gift from Pudens io St. Peter, 
we must leave to the judgment of others. Our engrav- 
ing is from the photograph of the Brothers D’Alessandri, of 
Rome, which was the only one taken from the original during 
the time of its exhibition in 1867. 


Owls. —The following note we received shortly before his 
death from the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley :— 

‘I am at present studying the amount of affection in Owls 
for Man. I have Brown Owls, White Owls, Horned Owls, 
and that mysterious lesser Owl, the Sparrow Owl, about the 
size of a Thrush. These are in pairs in large separate wire 
aviaries, wings uncut, with room to fly about. As regards 
the Horned Owls and the lesser Owls, there was a good deal 
of suspicion to watch things just at first. The ‘lesser Owl” 
being the least acquainted with the habits of Man, was, for 
that reason, the easiest to tame. I give you that queer fact. 
I have only had these ‘lesser Owls’ during this spring. 
The hen bird is sitting in her selected box with a hole in it, 
on three eggs. Dump, as we call her, will let me or my 
head keeper put our hands in, and take the eggs from under 
her, and replace them again, without the least anger or 
alarm. Her mate, whose name is ‘Toby,’ will, if I ask 
him to do so, dance with me in the funniest way possible, 
or with my parlour maid, for whom also he seems to have 
taken a fancy. His dance, between every two differing 
steps, is the complete turn of ‘ The Waltz,’ but the quaint- 
ness of his executed evolutions, and the gvace he assumes, 
are inimitable. Then in point of wrdanity comes the 
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‘Horned Owl,’ then the ‘‘ Brown Owl, and JZast, the 
‘White Owl,’ who has the most experience of the malevo- 
Zence of Man, and therefore the less trust in him.” 

Mr. Grantley F. Berkeley was always more than a mere 
sportsman, showing an intelligent and kindly interest in the 
life and habits of birds and animals. The last years of his 
long life he spent in quiet retirement near Poole, Dorset. 


**My friend, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck,” he said in a letter, - 


**has lent me a sea-girt little cottage, where I have made 
myself and a wonderful little terrier very comfortable. It is 
only separated from the wilds of ‘ Alderney Manor’ by the 
entrance from the sea to Poole Harbour, scarce ten minutes’ 
pull in an open boat from shore to shore. My doctors 
ordered me sea-air and change of air, and certainly no salt- 
water fish ever had purer sea-air than I have here. I sit on my 
own little terrace in an arm-chair, and fish for whiting with 
rod and line. Yesterday evening” (June 29, 1878, is the 
date of the letter) ‘the shoals of mackerel came in close to 
me, with their peculiar rush on the surface of the tide, which 
I believe to be induced by predatory fish de/ew them. What 
with pheasants and wild ducks, and other charges, I have much 
to do in my ‘leisure hours.” I am weak now in muscular 
power, but when strength of arm and limb fails, as mine have 
failed, I can rest my head on the bosom of never-failing 
nature, and thank Heaven that I am alive and have activity 
of mind that never tires.” From the sea-girt retreat thus 
described, the old sportsman, up to nearly his end, used to 
send communications to the newspapers on his favourite 
topics, especially on hydrophobia and distemper in dogs, and 
wrote private letters, of which we have given interesting 
examples. The events of his earlier life, with much of which 
we have little sympathy, he has himself told in his published 
‘* Personal Recollections.” 


The Great Eastern.—The length of the ship is about 
700 ft. and its breadth 80 ft. ; but a better idea of its dimen- 
sions was conveyed, to Londoners at least, by the following 
sentences in an article in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” at the 
time of its first being afloat :—‘‘ Neither Grosvenor Square 
nor Belgrave Square could take the Great Eastern in ; Berke- 
ley Square would barely admit her within its longitudinal 
dimensions, and, when rigged, not at all, for her mizen boom 
would project some little way up Davies Street, whilst her 
bowsprit, if she had one, would hang a long way over Lord 
Lansdowne’s garden. In short, she is the eighth of a mile 
in length, and her width is equally astonishing. She could 
just steam up Portland Place, scraping with her paddles the 
houses or. either side.” 


American Presidents.—General Arthur is the third Presi- 
dent of the United States from the State of New York— 
namely, Van Buren, Fillmore, Arthur. Five of his prede- 
cessors were from the State of Virginia : Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Maddison, Monroe, and Tyler. Three were from Ten- 
nessee: Jackson, Polk, and Johnson. Three others were 
from Ohio: Harrison, Hayes, and Garfield. Two were 
from ‘Massachusetts : John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 
Two others were from Illinois: Lincoln and Grant. One, 
General Taylor, was from Louisiana; one, Pierce, from 
New Hampshire; and one, Buchanan, from Pennsylvania. 


Plate Armour and Projectiles—Among the experiments 
on gunnery this year at Shoeburyness, by the officers of the 
Laboratory Department, Woolwich, a discovery has been 
made which may lead to important results. A target had 
been erected representing a section of the war-ship mostly in 
vogue, consisting of a sound plate of wrought iron 12in. in 
thickness, and the usual timber backing and supports; and 
against this was brought a g-inch gun of 12 tons, a weapon 
which may at the present time be regarded as a sixth-rate 
gun. Being planted within 60 yards of the target, it was 
supposed to realise the conditions of a naval attack at close 
quarters, but it may be taken for granted that no commander 
would attempt the destruction of 12-inch armour, even at that 
short range, with 9-inch guns and the projectile with which 
they are now furnished. The 9-inch gun has, indeed, been 
regarded hitherto as out of the category of armour-piercing 
cannon, for with the full battering charge of 50lb. of pebble 
powder and the service projectile weighing 250 lb., its total 
energy, even with the high velocity of 1,400 feet per second, 





is under 3,500 foot-tons—a sum which appears insignificant 
in comparison with 11,250 foot-tons of the 12°5-inch gun, 
and the enermous energy of 27,220 foot-tons developed by 
the 16-inch or 80-ton gun. On using conoid or sugar-loaf 
shaped pxojectiles of wrought iron, two of the shells with the 
most acute noses penetrated the plate, while the most exag- 
gerated of all went clean through the target, backing and 
all—a result for which the experimenters were scarcely pre- 
pared. The shells broke up under the violence of the strain; 
but this is the usual experience, and is of no disadvantage 
when the task is accomplished. <A discovery which is calcu- 
lated to double the power of the national artillery afloat can 
scarcely be too highly estimated. 


Children’s Public Library.—Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. 
has offered £500 towards establishing a library for children 
in connection with the Nottingham Free Library, which at 
present is only open to readers above fifteen years of age. 
Mr. Morley says that the taste for reading begins before that 
age in many children. This is true, but there is already 
provided in the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper” and the ‘‘Girl’s Own 
Paper,” and in other cheap publications, as much reading as 
most children have time for besides their educational books. 
If only pure and wholesome books are to be admitted, bad 
boys would still buy the trashy and poisonous literature of the 
streets. Mr. Morley, in his letter to the Mayor, does not say 
at what age his readers should be admitted. Are children 
with their nurses to come to see pictures and toy-books? 
Are boys and girls to have another inducement to leave their 
homes in the evening? Let the books be lent out, and the 
proposal is worthy of consideration. Books of travel and 
adventure are eagerly read, when thus lent in school 
libraries. 


Monaco.—Since the publication of our article on Monaco 
and Monte Carlo, in the March ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” we have 
seen a pamphlet by Mr. John Polson, which gives most in- 
teresting details on the subject. From residence in the 
neighbourhood, Mr. Polson has obtained personally authen- 
ticated information, and the perusal of his pamphlet, which 
is now in its fourth edition (E. Stock, Paternoster Row), 
must induce many readers to help in the removal of this 
plague-spot in Europe. If the professional gamblers, with 
their retinue of rogues and decoys, male and female, have to 
move to some less civilised region, it will be a good riddance. 
The affair is not without political as well as social bearing. 
The heiress of the gambling property has married a Bona- 
parte, and other family alliances are spoken of. It will be 
truly a Nemesis if the French Republic, which could at once 
put down the nuisance, should get into trouble through 
Bonapartism obtaining the means of disturbance from Monte 
Carlo. 


Washington City.—During the illness of President Gar- 
field, much was said about the pestilential atmosphere from 
the marshes of the Potomac. For better for worse the site 
of the city is fixed, and the claims of other places, whether 
for importance or situation, cannot be heard. Were it only 
for the Grand Capitol, the city of Washington must be 
always the seat of Government for the Union. But the un- 
healthiness has been greatly exaggerated. We have been in 
Washington in the worst weeks of autumn, and enjoyed the 
climate. The death rate for residents 1s not excessive. If 
the superintendent of the Botanical Garden were consulted 
(we do not know if the Scotch Mr. Smith is still there), he 
could vastly improve the Potomac marshes by judicious 
planting, especially by plentiful trees of the Eucalyptus 
order. 


Australian Mutton.—The Australasian colonies contain less 
than three millions of human beings, and more than seventy 
million head of sheep, while in these islands there are more 
than thirty-five million human mouths to be fed, and less than 
thirty million sheep. Attempts to import mutton, whether 
frozen or in any other way preserved, will be watched with the 
greatest interest in both countries, and all the mere so 
because, relatively to her population, Australia is the best 
customer for our manufactures. Hitherto she has also been 
guiltless of those mercenary operations by which syndicates of 
speculators, sometimes in the United States and sometimes in 
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this country, have sought artificially to raise the price of 
wheat and of cotton, by buying up these staples in prodi- 
gious quantities and holding them until they touch figures 
which, if realised, will afford immense profits to the specu- 
lative ‘* cornerers.”” We wonder no proposal has been made 
to utilise the Great Eastern for the importation of food to 
England. 


National Wealth.—Mr. Giffen, of the Board of Trade 
Statistical Department, finds that we accumulated between 
1865-1875 no less than £240,000,000 a year, and, making 
allowance for recent reverses and bad harvests, the annual 
rate of increase of the national wealth cannot well have been 
less than £150,000,000 to £200,000,000 a year since then. 
But possibly it may be thought that these are the gains of 
capitalists, not of the people. Who, then, are they that have 
made the deposits in the savings banks, which have risen 
from £24,474,000 in 1841 to £77,721,000 in 1880, the rate 
of increase being greatest in later years ? 


Indian Population.—The population of India amounts, we 
learn from the late Census, to the enormous total of 
252,641,210, These figures show an increase of 12,788,565 
over those of 1871. The growth has been general ; but it 
has been made, as we should expect, with marked local varia- 
tions. The population of Bengal is still very considerably in 
excess of that of any other province ; but the rate of increase 
has been greatest in Burmah, where it reaches 35 per cent. 
There has been a decrease of numbers in Mysore and Madras, 
but nowhere else. Bombay, which suffered scarcely less 
severely from the great famine, has grown very largely in 
spite of it. 


Bad Harvests.—The best authorities calculate that during 
the harvests of the last t’:ree years a sum of probably not less 
than two hundred millions of pounds sterling has been lost 
to the country as compared with the result if we had the 
blessing of genial summers and of average harvests. 


A Strange Advertisement.—The following appeared lately 
in the ‘‘ Atheneum”: ‘fA gentleman desires occupation 
anywhere with modern and noble-thinking men, who aim at 
promotion of human progress as much as at money. Aged 
forty. Slightly nervous (//yferesthesia vasomotorii). Has 
been a physician. Has given up. Cannot work hard. Can- 
not bear heavy sky. Understands languages, but not music ; 
no caligraphy, no drawing.—Address, ‘ Negotium.’” The 
advertisement has not been repeated, and we conclude, there- 
fore, that the advertiser is either in an asylum, ‘ with a light 
sky,” or in the happy society of ‘* modern and noble-think- 
ing men,” 


Cost of Modern Buildings.—It is interesting to compare 
the cost of some of the most recent buildings of the present 
day. The New Grand Opera at Paris cost 40,000,000 fr. ; 
the new Hotel de Ville, 40,000,000 fr. ; the new Paris Post 
Office, 30,000,000 fr. ; extension of the Conservatoire of 
Music, 8,000,000 fr.; the new Museum of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, £100,000; the Maison du Roi, in the Brussels 
market-place, 2,000,000 fr. ; the new Provincial Government 
Buildings at Bruges, 2,000,coofr.; the Brussels Cavalry 
Barracks, 4,000,000 fr. ; the new Brussels Mint, 4,000,000 fr. ; 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts at Brussels, 3,000,000 fr. ; the new 
Museum at Antwerp, 2,000,000 fr. ; the Palais de Justice at 
Brussels, 40,000,000 fr.; and the Department of Justice 
Building at the Hague, 1,700,000 fr. We may compare with 
the above the cost of the following buildings in the United 
Kingdom. The Houses of Parliament at Westminster cost 
£3,500,000, or 87,500,000 fr.; the new Foreign Office, 
Whitehall, £550,000; the Record Office, £120,000; and 
the Law Courts are estimated, exclusive of special fittings, 
at nearly £900,000.— Builder. 


Aqueous Shellac Varnish.—About the solution of shellac 
in water by means of borax, Dr. Geissler makes the following 
remarks :—‘‘A varnish for covering maps, phetographic 
prints, etc., can be readily prepared, as I have found by 
experiment, by merely shaking together two parts of a satu- 
rated solution of borax and one part of pulverised shellac, 
applying no heat. Solution will be effected in two or three 





days. In three parts, however, the shellac is easily soluble. 
Bleached shellac must be preserved under water, and must 
be dissolved immediately after being powdered ; for if ‘the 
powder be exposed to the air for several days it will dissolve 
only with great difficulty, and perhaps not at all. If in 
preparing the varnish a higher temperature than 5odeg. or 

deg. C. is employed, the liquid is apt to assume a faint 
reddish colour; the finished varnish, however, bears heat 
very well. Now, this varnish may not only be used for 
rendering pictures, prints, maps, etc., glossy, but it forms an 
excellent starch gloss. In fact, this varnish will be found 
much more adapted for Jaundry purposes than any of the 
starch glosses found in commerce. 


Chloride of Lead as a Disinfectant.—A cheap and simple 
disinfectant which promises to be useful is a solution of 
chloride of lead, which was first brought into notice by the 
late Dr. Goolden, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. ‘It is 
inodorous, effective, and its cost infinitesimal. It may be 
prepared as follows: Take a half drachm of nitrate of lead 
and dissolve in a pint or more of boiling water. Now dis- 
solve two drachms of common salt in a pail or bucket of 
water, pour the two solutions together, and allow the sedi- 
ment to subside. The clear supernatant fluid will be a 
saturated solution of chloride of lead. A cloth dipped in a 
solution of chloride of lead and hung up in a room will 
sweeten a foetid atmosphere instantaneously, or the solution 
thrown down.a sink, water-closet, or drain, or over a heap of 
refuse, will produce a like result. 


Wealth of England.—Mr. Michael G. Mulhall, F.s.s., says 
in his ‘* Balance-sheet of the World,” that the earning of 
every person in Great Britain was, in 1870, £30 Ios. 6d. ; 
and in 1880, £33 10s. 4d. That commerce, manufactures, 
mining, agricultural, carriage trade, and banking amounted, 
in 1880, in Europe to £7,683,000,000, of which Great 
Britain had £2,024,000,000, which showed an increase of 
4337,000,000, whereas the increase for whole of Eurepe was 
only £1,218,000,000. 


A Usefal Cement.—Finely-powdered white sugar, 1oz. , 
finely-powdered starch, 3 0z. ; finely-powdered gum arabic, 
40z. Rub well together in a dry mortar; then, little by 
little, add cold water until it is of the thickness of melted 
glue; put in a wide-mouthed bottle, and cork closely. The 
powder, thoroughly ground and mixed, may be kept for any 
length of time in a wide-mouthed bottle, and when wanted a 
little may be mixed with water with a stiff brush. It answers 
ordinarily for all the purposes for which mucilage is used, 
and is specially commendable as a cement for labels, since it 
does not become brittle and crack off. 


Lord Lawrence’s Memorial in Westminster Abbey.—On 
the pedestal supporting Mr. Woolner’s noble bust of Lord 
Lawrence recently placed in the abbey is the following in- 
scription: ‘*John Laird Mair, first Lord Lawrence of the 
Punjab, who, from the Civil Service of the East India Com- 
pany, rose to be Viceroy. His public life began among the 
races of Upper India, whose hearts he won, and whose lives 
he inspired. In the Mutiny of 1857 he maintained peace in 
the Punjab, and enabled our armies to reconquer Delhi. 
His Viceroyalty promoted the welfare of the Indian people, 
and confirmed the loyalty of the chiefs and princes. His 
devotion to public duty was ennobled by the simplicity and 
purity of his private life. ‘He feared man so little, because 
he feared God so much.’ This monument records the love 
and the pride with which his memory is cherished by his 
widow and children. Born 4th March, 1811; died 27th 
June, 1879.” The bust is a less ambitious memorial of the 
‘* great pro-consul of our Indian Empire” than the full-length 
statue by the same sculptor which now stands in Calcutta; 
but lovers of art as well as Anglo-Indians will have reason to 
rejoice that so worthy a record of the features of a very 
remarkable man is now to be preserved in London. 


The Boke of St. Albans.—Mr. Elliot Stock has added to 
his facsimile reprints of rare and curious works the celebrated 
‘*Boke of St. Albans.” It is so called from having been 
printed in that ancient city by an unknown typographer, 
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contemporary of Wynken de Worde and Caxton. The date 
is 1486. Mr. Blades, who contributes a learned treatise pre- 
fixed to the volume, says that not one book issued from the 
independent printing-presses established in England before 
the close of the fifteenth century exceeds this in interest. 
“‘The Boke of St. Albans” has special value beyond its 
typography, as throwing light on the habits and occupations 
and tastes of our ancestors. It contains treatises on hawking, 
hunting, and heraldry, the authorship being ascribed to 
Dame Juliana Berners, whose treatise on the Art of Angling 
has already been given in the series of Mr. Stock’s reprints. 
What we know of the dame is almost nothing, and Mr. 
Blades gives a most amusing aualysis of the opinions current 
about her and her “ bokes.” Equally interesting is the 
examination of the various works issued by the unknown 
‘* Scole Mayster of St. Albon.” The contents of the treatises 
are very curious, especially that on Heraldry or ‘‘ cote blasyng.” 
The owner of the book will derive from it much information 
and amusement, as well as become possessor of one of the 
richest curiosities of old English typography. 


Chevaux-de-Frise Hurdles.—There is an old saying that 
‘*the man who makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before deserves well of his country.” Next to this is 
the merit of ensuring that one blade shall net be trampled 
down and wasted while the other is being eaten. 1n ordinary 
pasturage there is great waste. A Scottish farmer, named 
Brown, has advocated the use of revolving, or chevatx-de- 


Srise, hurdles, for confining sheep, instead of allowing them 


to wander at will over a field. These hurdles can be shifted 
in a few minutes. The field is thus used to the best advan- 
tage, and if the system were generally adopted, it would tell 
on the production of mutton, an increase more to be counted 
on by farmers than increased production of grain crops. 


Married at Sea.—Marriage is subject to the laws of the 
country where it is solemnised. In France, for instance, one 
of the legal requirements is the documentary written consent 
of the parents or guardians of the contracting parties. Two 
missionaries of the Gaboon Mission in Africa were engaged, 
and in fulfilment of the French law would have required 
many months’ delay. There was much trouble over the 
dilemma, but the problem was solved by a happy thought. 
International law recognises local or national law only three 
miles from the shore. The French code had no power on 
‘*the high seas.” So the betrothed pair were taken out to 
sea, and the senior missionary of the station performed the 
ceremony, according to the usage of the American Presbyte- 
rian Church, beyond the limit of the French jurisdiction. A 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Happer, of China, was married, a 
few years since, in somewhat similar circumstances. 


Notable Assassinations.—Belthazar Gerard, the assassin of 
William of Orange, was not ‘‘a young Spaniard,” as incor- 
rectly stated in the article on ‘‘ Notable Assassinations ” (p. 
545), but a Frenchman whose parents were, at the time the 
assassination was committed, still living in Burgundy. He 
never held a situation in the household of the Dutch monarch, 
but dbtained access to the presence of Orange by means of 
forged letters. At one of the two interviews Orange had with 
his assassin, understanding that he was in great poverty, he 
gave him a sum of money. ‘With the prince’s charity Gerard 
purchased a pair of pistols or small carabines, which he loaded 
with chopped bullets or slugs, and at the second meeting 
with the prince, which he sought ostensibly to obtain a 
passport, he shot him, firing at his heart. Three balls 
entered the body of Orange, one of which, passing quite 
through him, struck with violence the wall beyond. He 
lived only a few minutes. 


Erratum.—For Brabourne read Sherbrooke (p. 438). 


A Square Word Puzzle.—A correspondent writes respecting 
Cuthbert Bede’s article (p. 382) on this strange puzzle : ‘‘ I ven- 
ture to suggest that a more probable translation may be 
found for it, especially in view of the fact that it is cut on 
the door of a pew. I remark, in the first place, that ofer, 
or fotin, is a contraction of potesne, and implies the question, 
Canst thou? and further that opera is susceptible of a litur- 
gical meaning, viz., the offices of the Church, The entire 





sentence then may be arranged as follows :—‘Sat orare 
poten et opera rotas?’ literally meaning, ‘Canst thou pray 
properly and gabble the offices?’ It was doubtless the 
cunning protest of a devout Churchman against a perfunctory 
and careless performance of the service, and might well be 
taken to heart by many, both lay and cleric.—c. M. 1.” 


Electric Exhibition.—The great international exhibition at 
Paris in connection with electricity, as applied in arts and 
industries, has been so fully reported in the newspapers that 
we have not thought it necessary to give detailed notices or 








description in our pages. The exhibition this month to be 
opened in England will again direct attention to the subject. 
The more important practical applications of recent inven- 
tions to lighting, locomotion, and other purposes in daily 
life, are for the most part tentative as yet, but there is every 
likelihood that we are on the eve of a great revolution in the 
use of this agent, which is destined to supersede both 
mechanical and chemical forces, and for many uses to dis- 
place even steam-power. One of the most novel and 
unexpected applications of the electric light is its use in 
horticulture, as in accelerating the growth of plants and the 
ripening of fruit. Mr. Siemens read a remarkable paper 
on this subject at the British Association at York. As Mr. 
Siemens is president-elect for the next meeting, at Southamp- 
ton, we may expect that the progress and prospects of electric 
science and art will form a prominent feature in the proceed- 
ings. Meanwhile, let all due honour be given to the American 
experimenter, Mr. Edison, whose inventive genius gave a 
great impulse to research in this direction. 


Census of the United Kingdom.—The total number of 
persons returned as living in England and Wales at midnight 
on April 4th, 1881, was 25,968,286. This was an increase 
of 3,256,020, or of 14°34 per cent. upon the number living at 
the Census of 1871, and was almost exactly equivalent to the 
addition of another London, with all its inhabitants, to the 
population. The rate of increase was higher than in any 
period of ten years since 1831-41, and this rapid growth is 
due to the fact that the birth-rate was unusually high, while 
the death-rate was still more unusually low. Of the 
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25,968,286 persons enumerated, 12,624,754 were males, and 
13,343,532 were females. This gives an excess of females 
over males of 718,778—an excess which would, however, be 
considerably lessened were the army and navy and mer- 
chant service abroad not excluded from the reckoning. The 
number of families (single lodgers to whom schedules were 
supplied counting as separate families) was 5,643,353, which 
was an increase of 594,337 upon the number in 1871. The 
population of Ireland was 5,159,839, of whom 2,522,804 
were males, and 2,637,035 were females, This shows a de- 
crease in the ten years of 252,538, being 4°66 per cent. The 
population of Scotland was 3,734,441, of whom 1,797,592 
were males, and 1,936,849 were females. Comparing this 
with the Census of 1871, an increase is shown of 374,423 
persons, or an average increase of II°I per cent. 


An English Letter Written by Napoleon.—In the collec- 
tion of Count Las Casas, at Paris, a curious letter of 
Napoleon I is preserved : ‘‘Count Las Casas,—Since sixt 
week I learn the English, and I do not any progress. 6 
week do fourty and two day, if might have learn 50 word for 
day, I could know it 2 thousands and 2 hundred. It is in 
the dictionary more of fourty thousand even if he could, must 
20 bout much often for know it ov 120 week, which do more 
2 years. After this you shall agree that to study one tongue 
is a great labour, who it must do in the young aged. 

‘* Longwood this morning the seven March thursday one 
thousand eight hundred sixteen after nativity Jesus Christ.” 


The Flight of Time.—If we were told beforehand, and 
with certainty, the day of our death, who would not be 
struck and affected by the knowledge of it? Yet if we 
pretend to ignore that day, it is because we choose to 
continue under an illusion, for each one of us knows well 
that he cannot expect to live beyond seventy or eighty 
years, and that we must all, sooner or later, see face to 
face the King of Terrors. If, then, this meeting is abso- 
lutely inevitable, if death is certain, and the time of it 
uncertain, why do we not prepare and hold ourselves in 








readiness as soon as possible? Why, instead of always 
covering our souls more and more with the burning garment 
of sin, do we not protect ourselves as with a strong armour? 
Why, seen from a distance of seventy or eighty years, does 
death not make us tremble and grow pale, as it would if seen 
only ten paces -from us, and as if we saw ourselves just 
touching the line which separates time from eternity ? 

Let us listen, then, to the thousand voices which predict 
our death; let us understand the signals it gives from all 
points which surround us; the sharp looks it throws through 
the thin veils beneath which it for a little while conceals 
itself; and let us prepare ourselves to contemplate death 
without fear and without alarm. And since we cannot our- 
selves conquer death, at least let the thought of it, often 
present to our minds, make us seek Him who has vanquished 
this enemy, and trampled him under Ilis feet. Then, far 
from growing pale at his presence, we shali chant with St. 
Paul this song of triumph: ‘*O Death, where is thy sting? O 
Grave, where is thy victory?” 

We have been quoting the words of the learned and pious 
Professor Tholuck. Such reflections are suitable for all 
seasons, but especially when the close of another year 
reminds us of the flight of time. We would only add that 
God in mercy veils from us the hour of our death and of 
those dear to us. Our own Shakespeare says that if one 
could read the book of fate, and see the revolution of the 
times, — 

‘*if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die.” 


There is Divine mercy in not guaranteeing to us even the 
morrow. Is it not that He wishes to lead us to live each day 
as in His sight, and to be ready to lie down each night as if 
we might awaken the next day in eternity? This is the lesson 
of the flight of time and the ending of years. ‘‘ Watch, 
therefore, for ye know not what hour your Lord doth come.” 








LONDON: R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, 
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BLACK & COLOURED SILKS. 


A Rich Lyons Silk Dress for 31s. 6d. 

A good rearing and handsome Silk, rich and bright. 

A special large consignment of pure Black Silk, wear guaranteed, at 2s. 114d. 
and 4s. 84d. ‘These are fully 40 per cent. under ordinary prices. . 

REGULAR GOODS NOW ON SALE from Is, 93d. to 8s. 6d, 

Umbrellas. 

Arrangements have been made with one of the largest Manufacturers to 
sell his Umbrellas at Reduced Prices. Illustrated List sent on application. 
All-Wool French Cashmere Dress for 10s. 6d. 

Black, and all the New Colours. Arrangements bave been madc to offer 
All-Wool French Cashmeres at Reduced Prices, direct from the makers in 
Clichy and Rheims, 1s. 3}d. to 3s 11d. per yard, forty-six inches wide. 
These goods are fully 30 per cent. under crdinary prices. 

A Rich Velveteen Dress, in all Colours, for 19s. 6d. 


The Clichy Silken Velveteen is a French Manufacture of surprising beauty. 
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‘The Patent Fast Pile French Silken Velveteen is guaranteed to be as re- 
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comes off. 


All-Wool French Serge Dress for 8s, 9d., in all Colours. 


These goods are made from the finest Tasmanian Wool, and will be found 
to be equal to any of the English makes. Range of prices :—1ojd., 1s. ojd., 
1s. 2}d., and 1s. 44d. per yard, in all Colours. 


Write for Patterns to 


SAMUEL MOORE, Wholesale Silk Merchant, 
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By Poet and Artist. 


Profusely Illustrated in the finest style of Wood Engraving, 
By Epwarp Wuymper. 
Quarto. 6s. cloth boards, gilt edges. Just PuBLISHED. 


Pictures *°7 German Fatherland, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By the Rev. Samus. G. GREEN, D.D., 
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By the Rev. Canon TrISTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S. 
With Engravings. 6s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 











Past and Present in the East. 


By the Rev. Harry JONES, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
With Fine Engravings by Epwarp WHyMPER. 
Quarto. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. JusT PuBLISHED. 
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Swiss Pictures, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the late Rev. SamuEL MANNING, LL.D. 
With Engravings by WHyMmpER. 
Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant, or in best Turkey morocco, handsome, 25s. 


The Midnight Sky. 


Familiar Notes on the Stars and. Planets, 
By Epwin DunkI, F.R.S., 
Of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
H With Thirty-two Star Maps and other Illustrations. 
; . New and Revised Edition. 
7s. 6d. cloth boards; gs. with gilt edges. 


Charlotte Elliott’s Poems. 
(Author of “‘ Just as I am.”) With a Memoir by her SisTEr. 


Finely printed, with Autotype Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. extra cloth, 
gilt edges. 
Also, “ LEAVES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNALS AND PoEMS 
or CHARLOTTE EL.iotrT.” 
Uniform with “‘ Poems of Charlotte Elliott.” 


A Bepouin. [From “ Past and Present in the East.” With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 4s. extra cloth, gilt edges. 
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English Pictures, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

By the late Rev. SamuEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Uniform with “ swiss Pictures,” etc. 

Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges; or in best Turkey 
morocco, elegant, 25s. 
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Footsteps of the Italian 
Reformers. 


By the Rev. Joun STovGHTON, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Homes and Haunts of Luther,” etc. 


With Illustrations. 
Quarto. gs. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Homes and Haunts of 
Luther. 


By the Rev. Dr. StoucuTon, 

Author of “ Stars of the East,” etc. With 
numerous Engravings by WHyMpeR and others, 
Small 4to. 8s. extra cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 


Our English Bible: 


Its Translations and Translators. 
By the Rev. Joun STOUGHTON, D.D. 


With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth 
boards, imitation half binding. 


Worthies of Science. 


Biographical Sketches of Roger Bacon, 
— Pascal, Isaac Barrow, Boyle, 
cke, Sir I. Newton, Cuvier, Herschel, 
Adam Sedgwick, and others. 


By the Rev. Dr. StouGHTon. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 


William Tyndale: 
A Biography. 
A Contribution to the Early History of 
the English Bible. 


By the late Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. 
With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Hugh Latimer: 
A Biography. 
From Original and Contemporary 
Documents. 


By the late Rev. R. DEmAus, M.A. 
With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Life of the Rev. Richard Knill, 


of St. Petersburg. 
By the Rev. C. M. Brrre cv. 


With a Review of his Character by the late Rev. Joun ANGEL JAMES, 
New and Revised Edition, with Steel Portrait and Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 





Harvest of a Quiet Eye; 
Or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. 
By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A. 





New Edition. With numerous Engravings. 
6s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth gilt ; or in morocco, 17s. 64. 


Ingleside and Wayside 
Musings. 
A Companion Volume to “‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 


By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. Audries, 
Bridgewater. 
With numerous Engravings. 6s. cloth gilt ; 17s. in morocco. 


Random Truths in Common 
Things. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. 
By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo. 7s. cloth, gilt edges ; or in morocco, 18s. 
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American Pictures, 


Drawn with Pen and Penoil, 
By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
Profusely Illustrated by the best Artists. 


Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt; or in the best Turkey morocco, elegant, 25s. 


History of the 


Reformation 


In the Sixteenth Century. 
By J. MERLE D’AvBIGNE. 


With numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. 
21s. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


Letters of William Cowper: 


Being a Selection from his Correspondence ; 


With a Sketch of his Life, and Biographical Notices of his 
how is Corrrespondents. 
New Edition in crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 4s. cloth, gilt edges, 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. 
A Sketch of the Origin and Succession of 
Animals and Plants. 


_ By J. W. Dawson, LL.p., author of “ Acadian Geology,” etc. 
With. numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Months. 


oni Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
ew Edition, in imperial 16mo. With Engravings by Noel Humphreys 
John Gilbert, Barnes, Wimperis, and po caro _— 
; 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
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Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, 


And their Religious Lessons. 


By the Very Rev. DEAN Howson, D.D. With Illustrations by Paolo 
Priolo, &mperial 8vo, 6s, extra boards, gilt edges, 


The Temple:: 
Its Ministry and Services at*the Time of Jesus 
Christ. 
By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Sketches of Jewish Social Life 


In the Days of Christ. 


By the Rev. Dr. EpersHemm. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 


“Those Holy Fields.” 


Palestine Illustrated with Pen and Pencil. 


By the Jate Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. 
With numerous Engravings. 
Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges; or in the best morocco, 
elegant, 255. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. 


EGYPT AND SINAI, : 
I/lustrated with Pen and Pencil 
By the late Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. 
With Fine Engravings. 
Imp. 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges; or in morocco, elegant, 25s. 


Pictures from Bible Lands, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil, 
By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 


Beautifully Illustrated in the finest style of Wood Engraving. 
Imperial 8vo. 8s, handsomely bound in cloth gilt ; 


New City 





0. From“ American Pictures.” 


Ai or 25s. in morocco, elegant. 


The Lands of Scripture. 


Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 


Containing ‘‘Those Holy Fields,” and “The Land of the 
Pharaohs,” by the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D.; and ‘‘ Pictures 
from Bible Lands,” by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
Profusely Illustrated. mperial 8vo. 21s. handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt. 


A useful Book for Sunday Afternoons in the Nursery. 

Illustrated Letters to my 
=. =| Children 

SS Sees! From the Holy Land 


>= By 
===| Henry A, Harper. 
With Engravings 
from 
—s| Original Sketches by the 
: Author. 
Handsomely printea. 
Impenal 8vo. 
< 5s. 
Extra cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 
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Through the _ Linn; 
Or, Miss Temple’s Wards. 
By Acnes Giperne. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 3s. cloth boards, gilt -_. 
RY . 


Tales of Three Centuries. 


1. A Huguenot Family. uu. The Pilgrim Fathers. 1. The Desert; or, the Church under the 
Cross. From the French of Madame Guizort pE Witt. With Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Original Fables. 


, Mrs, Prosser. 
With Illustrations, By Ernest Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel Humphreys, etc. 
4s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges. 


Vignettes of the Great Revival of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


By the Rev. Epwin Paxton Hoop, 
Author of ‘‘ Isaac Watts : his Life and Times,” etc. With Illustrations. Imp. 16mo. 4s. cloth boards. 


The Prism; 
Or, 
Tales from 
Three 
[From “ Through the Linn.” Countries. 


Unequally Yoked : a Tale of Egyptian Life. Life in a Swiss Chalet ; 
er, the Good Stepmother. From Darkness to Light : a Tale of 
Spanish Life. 

By Three Members of the WHATELY Family. 

With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Isaac Watts: 
His Life and Writings, his Homes and Friends. 


By Epwin Paxton Hoop. With Illustrations. | 
8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. 


By G. E. Sarcent. Imperial 16mo. Engravings. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 
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WHITFIELD’S TABERNACLE, [From ‘Vignettes of Great Revival.” 


The Exiles of Salzburg, 
And other Stories. 
By Gustav Nierttz. With Illustrations. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 





The Awdries and their Friends. | , Memoirs of a Huguenot Family. 
7 . ranslated and Compiled from the Original Autobiography of the 
By Mrs. Prosser. Engravings. Imp. 16mo, 4s. elegantly bound, gilt. Rev. JamEs FonTAINE. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 











or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. 
By Exizasetu H. Watsue and G. E. SARGENT. Illustrated. 4s. 6¢. cloth, gilt edges. 
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‘Wttnout intending et.” 


Cobwebs and Cables. 


By Hessa STRETTON, 
Author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘A Thorny Path,” etc. 
With Engravings by Gorpon Brown. 
Imperial 16mo. 
5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. Just PuBLISHED. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Jessica's First Prayer. 1s. cloth; 1s. 6d. gilt edges. 


IN THE CLOisTER. \ivom 


Without Intending it. 


By Georce E. SARGENT, author of “The Story of a City Arab,” etc 
5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Philip Gainsford’s Profit and Loss. 


By Georce E. SarGEnT, author of ‘‘ Hurlock Chase,” ‘‘ An Old Sailor’s Story,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Langdon Manor. 
Scenes and Sketches in the History of a Family Bible. 
By Georce E. Sarcent, author of “‘ Story of a Pocket Bible,” etc. 
is. 6d. cloth boards. 


With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Before the Dawn. 
A Story of Wycliffe and Bohemia. 
By the Author of “Out of the Mouth of the Lion,” etc. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Stories of Old England. 


By G. E. SarcenT. First and Second Series. 3s. each, in cloth boards, 


Once upon a Time; 
Or, The Boy’s Book of Adventures. 
With Illustrations. 3s. cloth boards. 


Boys will be Boys. 


By Georce E. Sarcent, author of “The Story of a City Arab,” 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


ete. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Boy and Man. 
A Story for Old and Young. 


With Illustrations. 4s. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The Realm of the Ice King. 


A Book of Arctic Discovery and Adventure, 
With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 








Bede's Charity. Crown 8vo. 


With Engravings by Epwarp WHyYMPER. 


2s. each. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


4A Thorny Path. 
Pilgrim Street. 
Enoch Roden’s Training 


1s. 6d. each. Royal 16mo, cloth boards. 


Little Meg’s Children. 
Alone in London. 
Max Kromer: A Story of 
Strasburg. 
Crew of the Dolphin. 
The King’s Servants. 
6d. each. Royal 
Friends till Death. 
Michel Lorio's Cross. 
Sam Franklin's Savings 





Bank, & other Stories. 


4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Fern’s Hollow. 
Fishers of Derby Haven. 
Children cf Cloverley. 


The Storm of Life. 

Cassy. 

Friends till Death, and 
other Stories. 

Michel Lorio’s Cross, and 
other Stories. 


r6mo, limp cloth. 
Old Transome. 
A Night and a Day. 
A Man of his Word. 
The Worth of a Baby. 





Ethel Graham’s Victory. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pautt. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s..cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Sibyl Garth; 

Or, Who Teacheth like Him? 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Vivian and his Friends; 
Or, Two Hundred Years Ago. 

By G. E. Sarcent. With Engravings. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Crown-8vo. 
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Olive’s Story ; 
Or, Life at Ravenscliffe. 
. By Mrs. O. F. Watton, 
Author of “ Christie’s Old Organ,” “‘ Peep Behind the Scenes,” etc. 
With Engravings. 
S. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. italia 
” ust published. 
eT, Ce. By the same Author, = 
cS. ° 
A Peep Behind the Scenes. 
By Mrs. O. F. Watton. With Engravings by WuympEr. 
Bible. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
ee Was I Right ? 
By Mrs. O. F. Watton, author of “ Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 
With Fine Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
Saved at Sea: 
trations, . A Lighthouse Story. 
By Mrs. O. F. Watton. With many Engravings. Royal 16mo. 
H 1s. 6d, cloth boards, 
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\] Little Faith: 
rds, The Child of the Toy Stall. 
By Mrs. O. F. Watton. Illustrated. 1s. cloth boards. 
What She Could ; 
Or, The Life Story of Clarice Egerton. 
By ANNETTE LysTER, 
Author of “ Karl Krapp’s Little Maidens,” etc. With Illustrations. 
Wi Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
ith [Fust published, 
A . 9 s s 14 
Nee Karl Krapp’s Little Maidens and | 
‘iS Ns) } e e | 
S$ uf ty i their Good Gift. | 
= \ WAN an 6 i } iN ’ By the Author of “‘ Harry's Perplexity, and What came of It,” etc. 
~ \ \. \ \ A} \ ij AM ” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth, gilt edges. 
“~’ \\y! ae J 1} Zz e | 
NAIR AY, Y) ii Lost in Egypt. | 
ure. MELVILLE AND OLIVE. [From “‘ Olive’s Story.” A Story from Life. 
By Miss M. L. WHATELY, author of ‘‘ The Story of a Diamond,” etc. 
Penfold a With Engravings. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. (Hust published. 
A Story of the Flower Mission. i i 
PR tein aoe hatin Little Wavie, 
y Rutu Lynn. it ngravings by WHyMPER. 2s. cloth boards. The Foundling of Glenderg. 
Ermyn, the Child of St. Elvis. By Crona TEemMpPLe. en an 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
By Rutu Lynn, author of “ City Sparrows,” etc. With Illustrations. Mariquita. | 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. A Story of Spanish Life. 
New Series of Eighteenpenny Books. With Illustrations. Small crown 
My Schoolfellow - Val Bownser.”’ 8vo. 15s. 6d. cloth boards. [Hust published. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Which wins the Prize,” etc. With En ings. 
3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. sistas Underneath the Surface. 
’ ° A Sark Story. 
| John Denton S Friends. By Louisa E. Dosree, author of “A Knotless Thread,” etc. | 
| By Crona Tempie. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. New Series of Eighteenpenny Books. With Illustrations. Small crown ' 
8vo. 15. 6d. cloth boards. [Fust published, i 
The Two Voyages; 
Or, Midnight and 
- Daylight. 
By the late W. H. G. Kinocston, 2 
author. of ‘‘ Captain Cook, his 
| Life and Voyages,” etc. Illustrated. 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, 
| gilt edges. 
kd ' 
Captain Cook: | 
His Life, Voyages, and} 
Discoveries.  #ff Wt) \ 
By the late W. H. G. KrnosTon. = Wy ij / \ \ 
Engravings. . ee ae f//// Vesa. 
5s. extra cloth, gilt edges. y Ww 
A Yacht Voyage 
‘1?71) Yvound England. & 
TE || By the late W. H. G. Krnosron 
Profusely Illustrated. - Fe 
mn Imperial 16mo, 5. cloth, gilt. es —_= 
es. In THE CHANNEL. [From Kingston's ‘‘ Yacht Voyage.” 
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a } My Own Picture-Book. 
fo) 3 First and Second Series. With a large Engraving on each page, 
nm & In large type. Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. in cloth boards ; 
= E 45. in one handsome Volume, gilt edges. 
= s 2 
= Bible Pictures and Stories. 
j= =| ES With Twenty-four large Coloured Plates, and Forty Vignettes. 
With letterpress in Large Type Handsomely bound. 





Davip anp Gouiatu. [Frem “ Readings with the Little Ones.” 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


- a a due f 
NEW ALS The Town and Country Harrison Weir s Pictures of ; Harrison Weir’s Pictures 0 
ANN U ~ Toy-Book. Animals. Birds and other Family 
For Presentation, With 24 Coloured Pictures. 45. | With 24 large Coloured Plates, from Pets. 
PT) are? ie i —— dallinn page wi Original Drawings. 5s. cloth With 24 large Coloured Plates from 
Girl Ss Own Annual ae a oo boards. Original Drawings. Handsomely 
° edges. . bound, with side in Gold and Colours. 
The second Volume of the Grru’s Own My Pet's Gift-Book. The Toy-Book of Birds and ss. cloth boards. 
Parer. Containing 824 pages of in- ’ y . Beasts. 
teresting and useful reading—Tales, With 24 large Quarto Plates, beauti-} Pi fi The Toy-Book Keepsake. 
Household Hints, Plain and Fancy | fully printed in Oil Colours. In} With 24 Coloured Pictures from 1 d Illustrations. Quarto 
Needlework, Music, etc., etc., with a | handsome binding, with Medallion | Drawings by Harrison Weir. Quarto, | 24 Coloure lustrations. \ 








profusion of Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d, 'OM side. 
in handsome cloth ; gs. with gilt edges, , 


Boy’s Own Annual. 


The third Volume of the Boy’s Own § 
Paver. Containing 824 pages of Tales, 
Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, 
Amusement, and Instruction. With Ff 
Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s.6d. J 
in handsome cloth ; gs. with gilt edges, 


= THE 
Leisure Hour Vol. 


For 1881. 


828 pages of Interesting Reading for 
the Family, with numerous Engravings 
by the best Artists. 7s. cloth boards; 
8s. 6d. extra, gilt edges; 108. 6¢, half- 
calf extra, 


THE 
Sunday at Home 
Volume for 1881, 

8 1S poses of Interesting Sunday 

ood 


4s. cloth boards, full gilt.| 4s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. ss. handsomely bound. 





2 
Reading, with numerous Coloured and 
Wi ngravings. 7s. cloth boards; 
Ss. 6d. extra, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d, half- 
calf extra. 


Child’s Companion 
Annual for 1881, 


A handsome Volume. Fullof Pictures, 
Coloured Frontispiece. Infancy covers, J 
ts. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s.; extra, gilt 
edges, 25, 6d. 


Cottager & Artisan | 
For 1881. 


A most appropriate Christmas gift to 
working 4 . 1s. 6d. in coloured 
cover; 2s. 6d. strong cloth, gilt. 


= 




















WAITING FOR Mamma. [From “ My Own Picture Book.” 














THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
General Catalogues will be forwarded on application to the Secretaries. 
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| For Programme see other side. 


By T. S. MILLINGTON, M.A., 
Author of ‘* Nine-tenths of the Law,” etc. 


By Hook or by Crook. | 


: 


NINE 


eisure Hour. 


New Story commencing in Fanuary. 
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LONDON : 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 

















NEW SERIES, ON ROLLED PAPER, 


OF THE 


ielsure Hour. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1882. 


The January Part, commencing the New Volume, will 
be ready on December 20. 
Among the Subjects in Preparation are— 


By Hook or by Crook. By the Rev. T. S. Mizurncron, 


author of ‘‘ Nine-tenths of the Law,” etc. 


The Squire’s Legacy. By the Author of “Idonea.” 
Sketches in the Malay Peninsula. By the Author of 


** Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” ‘‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,” etc. 


The Kings of Laughter. By the Rev. E. Paxton 


Hoop. 


Dorset Foik. By the Rev. W. Barnes, author of 


** Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” 


English Thrift and Providence: their Helps, 


Hindrances, and Hopes. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 


Toilers by Land and Sea: their Habits, Customs, 
Superstitions, and Folk-Lore. By the Rev. THISELTON Dyer, 
author of ‘‘ English Folk-Lore.” 


American Notes: with Visits to some of the Chief 
Museums of the United States. By A. CRANE, 


Dutch Sketches: Dutch Etiquette ; Cookery, etc. 
My Residence in Finland. 

Famous Violins and Violin Players. 

English Houses Noted in History. 

Household and Domestic Papers. 

Natural History Notes and Anecdotes. 

Ancient Plate of the City Companies. By J. Greco. 


Biographies and Portraits. Varieties. 
With numerous Engravings by the best Artists. 








SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1881. 


The first Volume of the New Series, containing ‘‘ Will he no’ come back again?” by Mrs. Saxsy ; 

** Memorable Scenes in the House of Commons,” “ Incidents of Travel and Adventure,” ‘‘ Sussex 

Folk and Sussex Ways,” ‘‘ Famous Painters,” with numerous Illustrations, and a variety of miscel- 

laneous Articles on subjects of popular interest. The Volume is illustrated in the finest style of Wood 

Engraving, and is printed on rolled paper. For a School Prize or for seasonable presentation it will 

te pe most appropriate and useful. Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. with gilt edges; 10s. 6d. 
alf calf. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


1882. 1882. 


Sunday: at Home. 


RAPALA ALAA ALI 


The January Part commencing the New Volume will be ready on 
December 2oth. 


The following are amongst the subjects in preparation :— 
Saluting the Colours. By Mrs. Prosser. 
Under the:Old Roof. By Hesza Srretton. 
Kathleen: A Story of Home Life. By Acnrs GIBerne. 


A Story of Shetland. By Mrs. Saxsy. 
How to Enjoy Life. By the Author of “ The Culture 


of Pleasure.” 


The Missionary Canoe in Australia. By the Rev. 
F..C. B. FArrey, of the Royal Canoe Club, 
Sermons by the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., 


the Rev. Daniel Moore, m.a., and others. 


Religion of the Ancient Romans. By the Rev. 


Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 


Proverb Lore. By the Rev. TutseLtton Dyer, M.a. 


Roman Law in the Time of Christ and the Early 
Incidents of Mission Work at Home and Abroad. 


Stories upon Texts. By the Rev. F. C. Apams, 
author of ‘‘ Sunday Evenings at Home.” ’ 

Contributions by the Rev. Canon FLemrinc, the Rev. 
GORDON CALTHROP, the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Miss E. J. WHATELY, 

; and others. rare 

Things New and Old; or, Varieties for Sunday 
Reading. 

Pages for the Young. Scripture Exercises. Poetry. 


With numerous superior Wood Engravings and Monthly Frontispieces 
in Colours or on Toned Paper. 


LLLP LIS IIL ILLS 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


New ready. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1881. 


Containing 824 pages of Stories for Family Reading, Incidents of Christian Experience, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Pages for the Young, The Invalid’s Portion, Scripture Exercises, Religious 
Record of the Year, and a great variety of interesting Sabbath Reading. The Volume is illustrated 
with ten Coloured Engravings and a profusion of W oodcuts by the best artists and engravers, It forms 
a most suitable book for a Christmas or New Year's Present. Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 
handsome gilt, or ros. 6d. half bound in calf. 
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Sunday at Home. 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING. 
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HUGUENOT WEDDING, 


NEW VOLUME NOW COMMENCING, — x 





The JANUARY PART commencing the New Volume will be sass 
ready on December 20th. It may be ordered of any Newsagent, or 
at the Railway Bookstalls. 





For Programme see other side. 
— ———— 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 
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A Handsome Illustrated Volume of Sabbath Reading. 





PPLE ® 


SUNDAY AT HOME FOR 1881. 


7s. cloth boards ; 


8s. 6d. handsome cloth, 


gilt edges; ros. 6d. half-calf. 


Just Published. Containing, amongst many other Articles :— 


No Place like Home. By HEsBA STRETTON. 
Hore Petrinz. By the DEAN oF CHESTER. 
Cesarea and Cornelius. St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Primacy of Peter. | Reminiscences in the First Epistle. 
St. Peter. 


The King’s. Windows; or, Glimpses of the. Wonderful 
Works of»Gods, By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 


A Beautiful World after all. Magnifying Windows of Science. 
Balancing of the Clouds. Signs in the Heavens. 
Books in the Running Brooks. Tongues in Trees. 


Fair Colours. Winds. 
Wings and Nests. 


Wonders of the Ice. 
By the Rev. Dr. GREEN. 


Style of the New Version. 
Textual Criticism Illustrated. 
Two Controverted Passages. 


lowers. 
Glory and Gloom of Mountains. 
The Revised Version, 


New Light on Some-Old Texts. 
Some Textual Variations. 








Through the Linn ; or, Miss Temple’s Wards. By AGNES 


GIBERNE. 


Prudence Winterburn. By SARAH DOUDNEY, 


‘Gwen Beverley. By Mrs. PRossER. 


Adventures. of Rupert Long. By the Rev. H. J. 


. BROWNE, B.A. 


My Boyhood in the East. 
My Second Curacy. 


Sundays in Siberia. By Rev. H. LANSDELL, F.f.G.S. 


t 
The Religion of the Ancient Greeks. By the Rev. 


Canon RAWLINSON. 


Bible Studies for Home and School. 





The Volume. contains 824 pag:s of Sunday Reading. 


It is Illustrated with Ten Coloured Engravings and a Profusion of 


Woodcuts by .the best Artists and Engravers. 





SHILLING BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Each Volume complete in itself, and nicely Illustrated. 


1s. cloth boards. 


The following are amongst those already published. 





By Miss Donrer. 





. Going to Sea. By ConsTANcE Bev. ERLEY. 77+ Little Mike’s Charge. By the Author of “The | 100. Hugh Templar’s Motto. 
61. Little Faults, By'the Author-of ‘‘ Glaucia.” Travelling Sixpence,” etc. | tor. My First P ace ; Or, a a Life's Lesson. By the 
62, The Herring Boat ; or, a Quarrel and a Re-| 78. Waiting for the Ship. By Mrs. W. H. Coares. | Author of ‘‘ Ten Steps in the Narrow Way,’ 
congiliation. | 79. Robert Dawson ; or, The Brave Spirit. etc. 
63. Little Blind May. By Constance BEVERLEY, | 80. Harrie; or, School- girl Life in Edinburgh. ro2. Ups and Downs: the Adventures of a News- 
author of ‘‘ Going to Sea,” etc. 8r. ‘The Rutherford Frown. paper Boy. 
64. The Fortunes of Fenbourne. 82. Norah and her Kerry Cow, and Cousin Bertha. | 103. The Lost Baby. The Story of a Flood. 
65. Ned Heathcote’s Model Engine. By the Author | 83. Nurse Seagrave’ s Story. 104. Isabel ; or Influence. 
of: “* Schoolboy Courage,” etc. 84. Tim Peglar’s Secret. 105. Stories of Red Men. 
66. Lily’s Cross. « 85. Ruth Bloom's Hard Lot, and who aared| 106. Holidays at Newhall. By the Author of “ ‘The 
67. The Least of These. By Crona TEMPLE, fit so. Boys of Highfield,” etc. 
author of ‘ John Denton’s Friends.” | 86, Swan’s Nest. By the Author of “The W hite | | 107. My Brother Ben. 
68. Loved into Shape; or, The Story of Bob Foreigners from over the Water,” etc. 108. Harold's Revenge. 
Sanders. 87. Katie, the Fisherman's Little Daughter. | 1og. Harriet Russell, the Young Servant-maid. 
69. Jane Hudson ; or, Exert Yourself. 88. The Jersey Boys: their History and Adven- | | x10. Daybreak in Britain. By A.L.O.E. 
70. Osgood’s Rebellion, and what came of it; or, tures. 111. A Lowly Life with a Lofty Aim. By the 
ays at Westbrook College. 89. Harry the Sailor Boy. Author of ‘‘ A Knotless Thread,” etc. 
71. Rhoda Lyle; or; The Rose.of the Home. 90. Wonders of the Waters, 112. Our Sister May ; or, Number One. 
72. Lottie Freeman's Work. _ By, the Author of | 91. Mackerel Will. 113. Monica’s Choice. 
~. ae py pd Friends,” ‘‘ The Travelling 2. One Talent only. 114. Frank Harrison’s Story, written by himself. 
Sixpence,” e 93 The Hive and its Wonders. 115. Emily Grey’s New Home. 
73. The Voyage of the ** Steadfast.” By Witt1am | 94. Through the Railings. | 116. Life Scenes from a Children’s Hospital. By 
. G. Kincstron. 95- A London Square and its Inhs abitants, | Lizzie BarRKE. 
74. Dreams and Deeds. By the Author of ‘* Loved . Homely Heroes and Heroines. | 117- Kate and her Brother; or, The Young 
into Shape,” etc. 97- Harry the Whaler. By G. E. Sarcenr. | Orphans. : 
75. The Story of Two Islands. Part I. Brown | 98. A Knotless Thread. By the Author of “ Loved | 118. Pleasant ‘Tales for the Young. 
Island. Part II. Green Island. into Shape,” etc. 119. Pearl; or, Lost and Found; and Tot, the 
76. Leslie’s Scholarship. By the Author of ‘‘Os-| 99. Lady Rose. By Crona Temper, author of | Child Pilgrim. 
good's Rebellion,” etc. ** John Denton’s Friends,” etc. 120. Pictures and Stories for the Young. 





Lor full List of these Volumes see GENERAL CATALOGUE, 





POCKET BOOKS AND ALMANACKS FOR 1882. 





The Scripture Pocket-Book; containing an: Almanack, 
Texts for every Day, and a variety of Commercial, Political, and Social 
Information, “With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. roan tuck. Reduced from 25. 


The Young People’s ‘Pocket-Book: containing an 
Almanack, Daily Texts, and a variety of interesting and useful Informa- 
tion. With Frentispiece. 1s. roan tuck. Reduced from 15.60. 


The People’ s Almanack. One Penny. Large Page En- 
gravings. Containing matters necessary to be known by all classes. 
Spectally adapted for distribution by Ministers, District Visitors, &e. 
May be localised by Purchasers priv: ting their own wrapper containing 
Notices of Church Services, etc. 


The Child’s Companion Almanack. One Penny. Full 
of good Pictures and interesting Reading, with a handsome front page 
in Oil Colours. This cheap gaily-covered Almanack will be found 
specially adapted for distribution by Sunday School Teachers and 
others engaged in work amongst the Young. 

The Pocket-Book Almanack. Interleaved 
Paper, gilt edges. ‘Twopence. 

The Illustrated Sheet Almanack. Suited for the Counting- 


house, Minister’s Study, and Cottage Parlour. Une Penny. 


The Penny Almanack. A neat Book with Daily 
‘Twenty-six pa ges. 


with Ruled 


Texts. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY: 


London: 56, Paternoster Row ; 


65, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 


and 164, Piccadilly. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





dole Proprietors of the IMMOVABLE PILE Velveteens 


SPENCES 73. 
/_ VELVETEENS 
I CUARANTEEC 
ED FAST RILE. 
PaHogu Hein 


PATTERNS SENT FREE 


1s. 114d., are very 
They are 
Velveteens, 
with a Thick Pile, 
an@ Soft Velve- 
teens always wear 

the best.”” 
See The Queen, 
Court Journal, 
Post, &o. 


good, 
Soft- 








INDIANA CLOTH, 


Or, ‘CASHMERE ORIENTAL.” (Registered.) 
As supplied to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 








The INDIANA CLOTH is in 8-yard lengths, 44 inches wide, which is 


ample to make a Dress. Price per length, 25s. 


Extract from ‘‘ The Ladies’ Pictorial,’’ September 17, 1881, 
“* Under the name of Indiana Cloth, a woollen fabric of purely British manufacture has been introduced by Messrs. Spence and Co., of St. Paul’s 


Churchyard. 


_ It is light and yet warm, very soft and strong, and is suited for wear at any time all through the 
and a large diversity of the quieter tints, tones, and shades are obtained, together with the peculiar range of ric 


a. The colours are extremely beautiful, 
but sober colours known as zsthetic.” 





JAMES SPENCE & CO,, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


WHOLESALE CITY PRICES. 


LONDON, E.C. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 








COLOURED CARDS AND CAROLS. 


; NEW PACKETS. ; 
Christmas and New Year Chimes. A Packet of eight 
large Cards, with Verses and handsome Floral Designs. 1s. the Packet. 
Good Wishes for Christmas and the New Year. Eight 
beautiful Embossed Cards, with Gold Border and Texts. 1s. the Packet. 
Greetings for Christmas and the New Year. Twelve 
‘small Floral Cards. 4d. the Packet. 7 . 
Faithful and True. Four large Quarto Designs of Birds and 
Flowers. In the finest style of Chromo-lithography. 2s. 6d. the Packet. 
Precept and Promise, azd Prayer and Praise. Two 
Packets, each containing six Quarto Cards for Framing, in Gold and 


Colours. 1s. each Packet. 
The Beauty of Holiness, Eight beautiful Embossed Cards, 
1s. the Packet. 


with Gold Border and Texts. 

Be of Good Cheer. Eight Floral Designs, Embossed, with 
Texts. od. the Packet. 

Birthday Tokens. A Set of eight large Cards, with Verses, 
beautifully printed. 1s. the Packet. 

Comfortable Words. Twelve Cards, with Consolatory 


Texts and Hymns, With handsome Designs in Gold and Colours. 1s. 
the Packet. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. A SELECTION with Music and Words. 
Clear Type, small 4to. 


and Home Use. 





The Glorious Gospel. A Set of eight delicately-printed 
Cards, with Gospel Texts. 8d. the Packet. 

The Light of the World. Twelve neatly printed Floral 
Cards, with Texts. 6d. the Packet. 

Gospel Messages, Twelve small Floral Cards, with Texts. 


4a. the Packet. 
aan RECENT PACKETS. 
The Circling Year. Four Quarto Cards, illustrative of. the 
my Printed in Colours by Messrs. Dupuy, of Paris. 2s. 6d. the 
‘'acket. - 
Christmas Joy, and Encouragements for the New Year. 
Two Packets of Coloured Cards with Christmas and New Year Texts. 
Is. each Packet. 
Christmas Cheer, avd New Year Blessings. Two 
Packets of Floral Cards, in Gold and Colours, Embossed. 1s. each 


Packet. 

Christmas Cards. With Floral Designs, on Gold or Tinted 
Grounds. Packet B, Twelve Cards, 6¢.; Packet C, Six Cards, 6d. ; 
Packet D, Twelve Cards, 6d. 

New Year Cards. With Floral Designs, on Gold or Tinted 
Grounds. Packet A, Six Cards, 6¢d.; Packet B, Twelve Cards, 6d. ; 
Packet C, Six Cards, 6¢.; Packet D, Twelve Cards, 6d. 

Arranged for Four Voices. For Congregational, School, 

One Penny the Book. 





NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 





Girl’s Own Annual for I88l. 


Is now ready. It is the Second Volume of the GIRL’S OWN 
PAPER, and contains 824 pages of useful and interesting 
reading. Price, in handsome cloth, 7s. 6a.; or full gilt, 9s. 


Girl’s Own Annual for I88l. 


Contains Papers on Cookery by PHILLIS BROWNE; Needle- 
work by DORA DE BLAQUIERE, MARIE KARGER, MARY 
LAYBOURNE ; and a variety of useful Articles by Dora Hope, 
S. F. A. CAULFFILD, Madame DE LORRAINE, RuTH LAMB, 
ARDERN HOLT, MARY RANDOLPH-LICHFIELD, the Hon. 
Mrs. ARMYTAGE, ‘‘ MEDICus,” and other popular Writers. 


Girl’s Own Annual for 188l. 


Contains Musical Papers by Lady BeNepIcT, Professor MAc- 
FARREN, HENRY LESLIE, Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Madame 
ANTOINETTE STERLING, RICHARD BLAGROVE, EDWIN M, 
Lott, FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, EDWARD OXENFORD, 
CoTsForRD Dick, ANNE BEALE, HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 
NELLA PARKER, and MARY MARK-LEMON. 


Girl's Own Annual for I88l. | 


Contains New Songs, specially composed for Zhe Girl's Own 
Paper, by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, JOSEPH BARNBY, BERTHOLD 
Tours, HUMPHREY J. STARK, B. Mus., Lady LinDsay (of 
Balcarres), EDWIN M. Lott, GORDON SAUNDERS, D. Mus., 
the Rev. F, PEEL, B. Mus., Mrs. Tom TAYLOR, J. W. HINTON, 
D. Mus., and ALMA SAUNDERS. 


~ Girls Own Annual for 188i. 


Contains Stories by ANNE BEALE, GRACE STEBBING, FAIR- 
LEIGH OWEN, ALICE Kino, L. C. SILKE, SARAH DOUDNEY, 
and other popular Writers. 

















Boy’s Own Annual for 188l. 


Is now ready at all Booksellers. It contains 824 pages, price 
7s. 6d. in handsome cloth ; or 9s. full gilt ; 12s. half-bound. 


Boy’s Own Annual for 188l. 

Is the Third Volume of the BOY’S OWN PAPER. It 
contains Stories by R. M. BALLANTYNE, JULES VERNE, the 
late W. H. G. Kincston, Ascott Hope, J. WHITCHURCH 
SADLER, R.N., GORDON STABLES, R.N., FAIRLEIGH OWEN, 
PauL BLAKE, and other popular Boys’ Writers. It also con- 
tains a Series of Articles on Cricket, by W. H. Grace, Lord 
C. RussgEtt, Rev. F. Pycrorr, and FRED GALE; and a 
variety of useful Papers by eminent Writers. 


Boy’s Own Annual for 1I88l. 


Is Illustrated by eminent Artists. It contains a of 500 
Wood Engravings, and Thirteen superior Coloured Pictures. 











Boy’s Own Annual for I88l. 


Contains Illustrated Articles on Fishing Tackle, by J. Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Entomology of the Months, by THEODORE 
Woop. Boy’s Own Museum, y GORDON STABLES, M.D. 
Scientific Experiments, by Dr. SCOFFERN. Gymnastics, by 
CHARLES SPENCER. Painting, by EMEéR1c ST. DALMAs ; and 
many other instructive Papers by popular Writers. 


~ Boy’s Own Annual for 188l. 


Is amost acceptable and useful Presentation Volume for Boys. 
Its pages are full of pure, entertaining, and useful reading, such 
as should find a place on the shelves of every Boy’s Library. 
It is bound in handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; or, with gilt sides 
and edges, 9s. ; half-bound, 12s. 








LONDON: THE “LEISURE HOUR” 


OFFICE, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Illustrated List of Books for Presentation may be had, post free, on application. 
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| JUDSON’S ARTISTS’ BLACK. 





JUDSON’S ARTISTS’ BLACK.— 


Ornamental and useful. TrstimonraL.—Gentlemen,—I 

AWARDED have found your Artists’ Black of very great use for many 

GOLD purposes ; with it ] have painted the beading of some of my 

MEDAL doors and then picked it out with your Gold Paint ; the effect 

AT is really beautiful, and is much admired by my friends. I have 

also re-blacked a bedstead and some picture-frames. In 

ADELAIDE every case the result is most satisfactory.—Yours, &c., 
EXHIBITION. J. A. N., Auckland, New Zealand, November, 1879. 


JUDSON’ S ARTISTS’ BLACK.. — 


26. Soldeverywhere. Pamphlet, withdirections, &c., 
sent ‘wad free on application to DANIEL JUDSON & 
SON, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


The Best and Cheapest. First Established 1825. 


~ | NEAVE’S|.|INFANTS 
FOOD FIINVALIDS, 


“ Carefully pyeret, and highly nutritious.” —Zancet. 
‘Well adap ted for children, aged people, and invalids."—British Medical 
Fournal, 














IN 1 POUND ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
Sold Everywhere. Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


J. R. NEAVE & CO., 


FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 








STRUTT’S KNITTING 
GOTTONS 


1 “BEST” KNITTING | 


IN 


YELLOW PAPERS. 


SECOND QUALITY 
TRADE MARK. BLUE PAPERS, TRADE MARK. 


OF ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 








FOUR GOLD MEDALS. MAKES 

BORWICK'S [ee 
BAKING (ee 

POWDER ff 


FOR PASTRY,PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES |ieaaiaiaana 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. |Meegeamees 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER i; now 


used by all respectable families for making delicious CUS 

TARDS and BLANCMAN GE, most agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, and STE WED FRUITS. A cheap 
and ready table delicacy alwaysat hand. In 6d. and Is. tins. 








IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY. 
WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
z JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


/ Set eG “S 
cecamee)) ORIENTAL 
‘ ey * 4 

g@ TOOTH 
PASTE. 


The Only genuine is signed 
EWSBURY & BROWN, 
{anchester. 

Prarty WHITE AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essential 
to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
composed of pure ingredients ‘medically approved. It Preserves the Teeth 
and Gums to Old Age See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box. 

Pots, 1s. 6d. ; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 


ARE a (2g see - 








As made for Her Majesty the Queen. 


ALEXANDER'S 


$m) SEWING 
COTTON 


iS THE Best. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers. 
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“Genuine.” “Economical.” ‘Nutritious.’ 
a; g Lancet, Medical Times. British Medical Fournal 
. The Lancet (July 27, 1867) says :—'* We have examined the samples 
brought under our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Cocoa is Just what it is declared to be by Messrs, 
CADBURY BROTHERS. 
A large breakfast-cup of delicious Cocoa may be secured for the 
cost of one halfpenny, by using CADBURY'S Cocoa Essence, which 
‘oes three times as far as the best of the so-called ‘* prepared Cocoas.” 
sixpenny packet makes 14 breakfast-cups of strong Cocoa. 
Theobromine and Gluten are the stimulating and flesh-forming § 
constituents of genuine Cocoa. Dr, MU TER has made the following 
table of comparative values :— 


Se criy ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Mixture Mixture 
Cocoa Nibs, Cocoa Essence, No, 1. No. 2. 
genuine. genuine, Starch & Starch & 
Sugar. 
Theobromine 0'90 7 120 oe 0°43 
Glu , 


12°21 ee 18 30 ee 6°45 oe 735, 
And adds :—‘* Thus we clearly see the nonsense talked by those who, 
for reasons best known to themselves, are found to palliate, and even 
support in writing, the ‘ preparation of Cocoa,’ by mixing it with 
starch and sugar.”—Analyst, Anril, 1879. 

CAUTION—Jomitations of Cadbury's Cocoa Essence are often pushed 
Bary pot Sor sake of extra profit. Be sure that you obtain the Ff 
iginal Article, which may be relied upon for excellence ff quality, 

purity, and strength. 


| PARIS DEPOT—90, FAUBOURG ST. 
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R. K. BURT AND CO, PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY. 
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